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Poems by these third graders find a permanent place 
(See page 13.) 
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Editorials 





Robert R. Leeper 
Robert W. Scofield 


The Creator Is Himself Created 


The creator creates and is_ himself 
created.’ 

A NEW volume of Educational Lead- 
ership deserves, we believe, a special in- 
troduction. This issue begins Volume 18. 
If this year’s issues live up to the quality 
and effectiveness of those of preceding 
years, there is little question but that this 
volume will justify such an introductory 
statement. 

Ten volumes, or eighty issues, of this 
journal have been added to our shelves 
and those of members and subscribers 
since the writer accepted a newly created 
position as full-time editor for the Asso- 
ciation. Ten yearbooks and more than 
sixty booklets have been published by 
ASCD since then. The editor can affirm 
that these have been stimulating, chal- 
lenging and busy years. 

Several qualities seem to make work 
with and for our organization unusually 
rewarding. These are: 

1. The wholeness and soundness of the 
professional tradition of the Association. 
Decisions are seldom expedient; they are 
based firmly upon principle and sound 
practice. 

2. The quality of creativeness and in- 
ventiveness that pervades the service 
program of the Association. New items 

1 Marie I. Rasey. “Creativity and Its Psycho- 


logical Implications.” Educational Leadership 


13:288, February 1956. 
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call for new adjustments. Such changes 
are constantly being made in the con- 
ferences, publications and other services 
of the Association. 

3. The liberal, future-oriented outlook 
of the Association’s leadership. In a pro- 
fessional organization made up largely 
of leaders, the elected officers and repre- 
sentatives of ASCD regard leadership as 
a function of the situation rather than as 
a status prerogative. 

4. The willingness of members and 
others to contribute their professional 
work to and through the Association. 
This unselfish devotion of thought and 
effort is a treasured resource of our vol- 
untary organization. 

5. The freedom and responsibility that 
enable the Association members to think, 
to communicate, to take action as com- 
petent professional persons. Our service 
program reflects this freedom and re- 
sponsibility. We welcome responsible 
discussion and action. 

Before coming to work for the Associa- 
tion, the editor formulated several beliefs 
regarding the content of professional 
publications of a voluntary organization 
such as ours. He recommended that in 
such publications: 


1. There should be content that will 
be of help to educators in their own per- 
sonal and professional development. 














9. There should be content that will 
help educators meet more adequately the 
needs of children and youth. 

3. There should be content that will 
help educators meet more effectively 
their responsibility as citizens of the 
locality, state, nation and world. 

Whether a particular journal can suc- 
cessfully provide such content may de- 
pend upon a fourth suggestion: That 
there be a continuing emphasis on co- 
operative planning and work, involving 
members, subscribers, editorial staff, offi- 
cers and other representative persons, 
and any specialists who may give needed 
assistance. This manner of working to- 
gether seems to offer greatest promise of 
continuing improvement in the quality 
and effectiveness of the content, whether 
of Educational Leadership or of any 
other publications issued by our Associa- 
tion. 


A Preview 


We believe these four elements will be 
effectively represented in the volume that 
is here introduced. The October treat- 
ment of “Creativity” comes close to the 
heart of the struggle of our time as it dis- 
cusses the genius of the democratic way 
of life—its ability to free and to foster the 
creativeness and inventiveness of the in- 
dividual, whether it be child, youth or 
adult, as he lives in freedom and accepts, 
with others, his responsibility therefor. 

“Issues and Prospects” in the elemen- 
tary, the junior high, and the senior high 
school will be discussed in the forum of 
the November, December and January 
numbers. “Teaching Methods and De- 
vices,’ the growth and application of 
technology in education will be treated 
in February. March will examine “Prom- 
ising Practices in Continuity.” April’s 
central topic will be, “Grouping: Promis- 
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ing Approaches.” May will discuss 
“Value Systems and Their Impact on 
Curriculum.” 

Several changes have been made in the 
editorial structure of the journal. In a 
continuing effort to adjust content to 
readers’ needs, several articles in each 
issue will develop the special theme of 
the month, while some will be directed 
toward giving even more practical help 
to the instructional leader at work with 
teachers, principals and students. 

Changes also appear in the continuing 
departments: 

“The Importance of People,” founded 
by Ruth Cunningham, and the long-time 
favorite of journal readers, now comes 
under editorship of Prudence Bostwick. 

“Significant Books,” coordinated by 
Elizabeth Z. Howard, continues its re- 
views of new books and booklets. 

“Curriculum Developments,” a new 
column combining reports of curriculum 
news, bulletins and research, is edited 
by Arthur Hoppe. 

Initiated also is “Ideas into Action,” 
a column that will report significant 
forward steps on the part of ASCD’s 
Commissions and Committees. Since 
these are the groups that are set up 
to explore new concerns and develop- 
ments and to advise and instruct in the 
on-going work of the association, this 
new column will have much interest for 
journal readers. 

The words that open this editorial, 
spoken by a great American educator, 
almost as a valedictory to her beloved 
profession, are applicable here: “The 
creator creates and is himself created.” 
The ideas expressed in this journal and 
in other publications of our Association 
are created by competent persons who, 
in their turn, are created by these ideas. 
This seeming paradox may be illustrated 
in history by the creation, over a long 
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period, of the idea that “man is born free 
and equal.” Man-in-bondage created this 
idea, and the idea in turn helped create 
and shape the free man. 

May this new volume, following in a 
proud tradition, be created by inspired 
and responsible persons who, in turn, will 
be created by the great and worthy ideas 


- 


that will be expressed and discussed in 
the forthcoming issues. This is the hope 
and the challenge of a new beginning. 
This is the only hope that can make us 
worthy of the forum that is still our her- 
itage at the dawning of the space age. 

—Rosert R. Leeper, Editor, Epuca- 
TIONAL LEADERSHIP. 


A Creative Climate 


WITH today’s tremendous impetus 
toward creating new products, new 
ideas, and new and frequently bizarre 
approaches to problems and solutions, 
the school faces a most formidable prob- 
lem. It is a problem not only of keeping 
pace with these new accomplishments, 
but also of helping pupils develop into 
adults who can contribute to further ex- 
plorations in the creating of ideas. For, 
the creativity of the future will be found 
in tomorrow's adults—and these are to- 
day’s pupils. 

Creativity, psychologically defined, is 
the idiosyncratic perception of new in- 
tellectual relationships never before ex- 
perienced by the individual between two 
or more stimuli. In lay terms this means 
that when a pupil gets insight into a re- 
lationship of facts which he never knew 
before, and he does this all by himself, 
he has been creative. This is true even 
though this relationship is quite well 
known to the teacher or to the whole 
adult world. Further, it is true for mathe- 
matics, science, and history as well as 
music, art, and drama. 

For instance, when, in the process of 
adding two objects and two objects mak- 
ing four objects, Johnny perceives all by 
himself that if he removes two of these 
objects from the total of four he will have 
two left, he is indeed being creative. He 
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has perceived a new relationship be- 
tween the objects (subtraction) by his 
own intellectual efforts. He had not read 
it; teacher had not taught it to him or 
put it on the blackboard; mother had not 
told him. He just figured it out for him- 
self. Here is the kernel of creativity. 

Recent experiments and_ researches 
have demonstrated that all students, even 
mental retardates, can be creative. True, 
some of these creations were not world- 
shaking; yet, each pupil produced it him- 
self, a notable achievement. However, 
some bright students, creating quickly 
and profusely, attract our attention with 
their insights, thus leading to the erro- 
neous conclusion that this type of student 
is the only one who can be creative. 
Oftentimes, however, the bright student 
is not creative, indicating that, other fac- 
tors than just high mental ability lead to 
creativity. 

Indeed, to be creative, the student 
must want to be creative. He not only 
must be curious, but also must be un- 
fettered by anxieties concerning explora- 
tion, thinking ahead, thinking differently, 
and deriving new and strange conclu- 
sions. The pupil who is nagged by anx- 
ieties and fear of punishment for having 
thoughts or ideas different from those the 
parent or teacher can give him can 
hardly be creative. Imitating rather than 
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thinking, he limits himself to nice, safe 
thoughts and ideas supplied by them 
which will win their approval. The creat- 
ive pupil, on the other hand, feels free 
to try new ideas, conclusions and an- 
swers. He has few anxieties concerning 
new relationships; rather, it is exhilarat- 
ing and rewarding. 

Since the teacher sets the emotional 
climate of the classroom, his personality 
is also an important element in imple- 
menting creativity. Can he feel free to 
encourage his pupils to attack problems 
creatively or is he restrained by anxieties 
over what will happen unless the class 
members keep together and do exactly 
as he tells them? To establish an emo- 
tional climate conducive to creativity, the 
teacher himself must feel free to en- 
courage exploration, curiosity, varied ap- 
proaches to problems, and, above all, 
trial and error experiences by his pupils. 
Supposing a teacher wanted to help his 
pupils learn this freedom of inquiry and 
become creative. How would he effect it? 

First, recognizing differ- 
ences, he would encourage pupils to pro- 
gress at their own pace. Mary does not 
have to keep up with the class, just as 
Billy does not have to be tied down to 
the class. The lockstep method of keep- 
ing everyone on the same thought and 


individual 


page stifles creativity. 

Second, he would feel free, himself, to 
permit varying approaches by his pupils 
to the subject matter. Nancy can ap- 
proach decimals by reducing cooking 
recipes, her real interest; David can com- 
pute basketball standings and percent- 
ages of baskets made, his main interest; 
Joe can make a scale model of a hot-rod, 
his true love; meanwhile, Phyllis is still 
on fractions, not yet ready to undertake 
decimals. If it is threatening to the 
teacher that each is doing something dif- 
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ferent, his reaction may lead him to im- 
pose rigidity and conformity on_ his 
pupils, throttling creativity. 

Third, he would permit students to 
struggle with a problem, try different re- 
sources and tentative solutions or con- 
clusions, and experience the final exhil- 
aration of solving it themselves. Every- 
one is familiar with the child’s frequent 
assurance, “I can do it by myself.” Chil- 
dren love to do puzzles and conun- 
drums. Here is the very essence of 
creativity: the practice and experience of 
pupils’ bringing facts into new relation- 
ships on their own. Their doing this, in 
spite of any unpleasantness of the strug- 
gle, leads to feelings of security for ex- 
ploring and _ satisfying curiosity. The 
pupils learn that it is all right to create 
their own conclusions. 

Fourth, the teacher would deempha- 
size any need for immediately giving the 
one and only “right” answer but would 
encourage many trial answers. This does 
not mean that a correct answer is unim- 
portant or that any answer is correct. 
Rather, it means that the teacher would 
refrain from rushing in with the correct 
answers until his pupils have had free- 
dom to explore the facts and try tentative 
answers. Thus, by emphasizing learning 
rather than being right, by encouraging 
responses rather than limiting them to 
the one correct response, this teacher 
would be providing the experiences nec- 
essary to produce creative thinking. 

Fifth, the teacher would refrain from 
giving punishment in any form for each 
attempted incorrect response. Inappro- 
priate or incorrect responses, of course, 
should not be allowed to stand; but, 
neither should such responses be rejected 
by use of emotional punishment. Correc- 
tion of incorrect responses comes most 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Calvin W. Taylor 


The Creative Individual: 
A New Portrait in Giftedness 


Our task— 
to develop “tomorrow minds” 
rather than “yesterday minds.” 


A MAJOR problem facing educators is 
to speed up the application in education 
of research findings from pertinent fields. 
Basic research results with implications 
for education should be communicated 
so that these findings can be tested in the 
educational setting and incorporated if 
relevant and effective.' In this paper | 
will attempt to transmit some of the re- 
search findings on creativity to date. 

My research interests have been in the 
relatively unsolved area of seeking the 
creative more than in the traditional area 
of seeking the gifted. The word “gifted,” 
as typically used, is closely tied to the 
current intelligence tests, but quite dif- 
ferent tests are usually being used in a 
search for the creative. As I describe this 
approach to others, they usually expand 
their meaning of the word “gifted” to in- 
clude the Nonetheless, some 
points should be made by contrasting in- 
telligence, as measured by the traditional 
type of IQ tests, with creative talent. 


creative. 


‘In a current cooperative research project 
with the U.S. Office of Education, we are search- 
ing for relevant research findings from psychol- 
ogy and other fields that have implications for 
education. 
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The traditional intelligence tests cover 
only a very few of the fifty or more 
dimensions or characteristics of the mind 
discovered to date. Consequently, there 
may be several types of intellectually 
gifted other than the IQ type, even 
though the IQ type may be closely tied 
to current academic activities and to 
the grades that measure success in the 
academic world. 


Several Types of Gifted 


In focusing on other areas of gifted- 
ness, should be forewarned that 
there may be several different types of 
creativity. In addition, there are probably 
several other types of gifted, relatively 
separate from the IQ type and the cre- 
ative types. Other types may be found in 
each of the areas of planning, com- 
munication, and evaluation or decision 
making activities. A similar paper could 
be written, at least tentatively, on each 
of these other types of gifted. Likewise, 
in certain of these areas, such as the com- 
munication abilities area, where we un- 
covered a sizable number of different 
dimensions in each sub-area of reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening, there 
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may also be several different types of 
giftedness. 

In transmitting new research findings 
on the intellect, difficulties arise because 
40 or more new intellectual character- 
istics have been discovered which have 
been excluded from the so-called intelli- 
gence tests. The current tendency is to 
classify these new characteristics down- 
ward into a lesser category called “spe- 
cial abilities,” even though they really 
parallel those that were earlier incorpor- 
ated into the so-called intelligence tests. 
The human characteristics that psychol- 
ogists have been able to measure first are 
not necessarily the only important char- 
acteristics. Some of the remaining char- 
acteristics which had been postponed for 
later measurement may often be ex- 
tremely important characteristics. We 
had just not known any way in which to 
measure them earlier. 

To me it is highly inconsistent to con- 
ceive of the mind as being represented by 
a single score or even by only a handful 
of scores or dimensions that are present 
in our current intelligence tests. The 
brain which underlies the mind is far, far 
too complex to hope that all of its intel- 
lectual activities can be represented by 
only a single score or by only a handful 
of dimensions. It is an insult to the brain 
and human mind to allow this oversim- 
plified viewpoint to survive. 

Emerging evidence from 
sources suggests that many important 
high level abilities are not only missing in 
our searches for talent but are also being 
largely ignored in the education and de- 
velopment of our youth. Let us be flex- 
ible and toy for a moment with our 
present situation. If a creativity index 
had been established first in our schools, 
we might now be putting forth the same 
type of arguments to make room to add 


several 
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an intelligence type of index if it had 
been largely ignored to date. 

Results to date indicate that creative 
talent is not measured well by the use 
of IQ tests. In our three Utah conference 
reports on creativity there are several in- 
dications that creativity scores and IQ 
scores are, at most, only lowly related. 
The nature of traditional intelligence 
tests does not directly involve the ability 
to create new ideas or new things. The 
abilities needed in sensing problems, in 
being flexible, and in producing new and 
original ideas tend to be unrelated or to 
have only low relations with the types of 
tests entering into current measures of 
intelligence. 

Perhaps one reason why our society 
does not give much moral and tangible 
support to education is that persons leave 
the academic world and find, to some 
degree at least, that intellectual charac- 
teristics in which they are highly trained 
are not called for in the world of work 
as much as they expected. Contrarily, 
other intellectual characteristics in which 
they have had little training may be 
crucial characteristics in their part of the 
world of work. 

Some indirect evidence that key people 
in school systems are not necessarily 
seeking for or encouraging creativity is 
found in the report by Frank Jex at the 
1959 Utah conference. A group of high 
school science teachers were tested with 
a “creativity” battery when they enrolled 
for a year of graduate study. Their 
creativity scores were correlated with 
their principals’ or supervisors’ ratings of 
their over-all teaching ability, as judged 
during the previous year. The correlation 
was —.38. This result suggests that teach- 
ers with certain creativity characteristics 
may be looked upon with some disfavor 
in certain educational settings. A study is 
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needed to determine whether those 
teachers develop creativity traits in their 
students more than other teachers do. 


Utah Creativity Conferences 


My remarks on creative characteristics 
will be based largely on research re- 
ported in the three (1955, 1957 and 
1959) University of Utah research con- 
ferences on the Identification of Creative 
Scientific Talent. In the three confer- 
ences, 37 different nationally-selected 
participants presented a total of nearly 50 
reports, covering various sub-areas such 
as criteria of creativity, predictors of 
creativity, education and training of cre- 
ativity, and working environments that 
affect creativity. NSF supported these 
conferences. 

The main research approach to date 
has been to study creativity in full bloom 
in adults with the hope of tracing these 
characteristics back to their earlier bud- 
ding stage. Many leads are available 
from this approach that could be tried on 
children. An alternate approach, which 
may be at least equally promising, is to 
study creativity “in its more natural 
state” in children before it may be cur- 
tailed, distorted, and even blotted out by 
various features in our world. 

Ghiselin suggests that the measure of 
the creativeness of a product of the mind 
should be the extent to which it restruc- 
tures our universe of understanding. 
Lacklen indicates that the Space Agency 
judges the creativeness of the contribu- 
tions of scientists by determining the ex- 
tent of the area of science which each 
contribution underlies, so that the more 
basic a contribution, the wider its effects. 
In a study of creativity on the job, 
Sprecher was interested in both the 
novelty and the value of the ideas and 
other products produced by scientists. In 
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our studies of scientists on the job, after 
obtaining judgments of products, judg- 
ments of processes, and over-all ratings 
of creativity, we found at least five sep- 
arate types of contributions which, to 
some degree, could be called creative. 

In research on the identification of 
creative talent, a broad approach has 
been emphasized, somewhat in contrast 
to the identification of the so-called 
gifted by means of a single (IQ) score. 
A broad coverage of intellectual, motiva- 
tional, biographical, sociometric, and 
other personality characteristics will now 
be presented to illustrate the nature of 
creative talent and of current attempts 
to identify it. 


Intellectual Traits in Creativity 


From the research results of 
workers, Guilford has evolved and listed 
the following intellectual characteristics 
as most likely to be valid measures of 
creative talent: originality, redefinition, 
adaptive flexibility, spontaneous flexibil- 
ity, fluency of associations, fluency of 


many 


expressions, fluency of ideas, fluency of 
words, elaboration, and probably some 
evaluation factors. 

Speaking more broadly, some com- 
ponents of memory, cognition, evalua- 
tion, and especially convergent pro- 
duction and divergent production are 
involved in creative work. The divergent 
production area, largely overlooked to 
date in psychological measurement, is 
probably the most important in creative 
talent since it includes production of 
ideas in quantity and in quality, orig- 
inality, flexibility, sensitivities, and re- 
definition abilities. Pictorial fluency may 
be an example of a characteristic needed 
more in creative work in art than in 


science. 











Ability to sense problems is another in- 
tellectual characteristic usually included 
in creativity. It may also lead to moti- 
vational features. The capacity to be 
puzzled may be a very important char- 
acteristic. A rejection of superficial ex- 
planations and an ability to know when 
you dont know may be important in 
making original contributions. 

Our verbal 
analogous to the manipulation, restruc- 


revision test is at least 
turing, and reworking of ideas found 
both in the earlier and later stages of the 
creative process. It is probably also re- 
lated to the ability and tendency to strive 
for more comprehensive answers or solu- 
tions or products, another feature found 
in studies of creativity. Unfortunately, 
too few occasions in our academic pro- 
grams require such strivings for higher 
quality or for more original and work- 
able products. 

Two response-set factors, which we 
have found, may measure characteristics 
functioning in creativity. The first one is 
called “broad!y diffused attention.” This 
type of attention has often been a part 
of the description of the crucial moments 
preceding the insight stage of the crea- 
tive process. The second response-set fac- 
tor is described as a “resistance to idea 
reduction.” The opposite pole of willing- 
ness to reduce ideas may be valuable in 
creating broad new generalizations. 

Other tests or test ideas that may have 
validity include the abilities to form and 
test hunches (hypotheses), to foresee 
consequences, to infer causes, to evaluate 
revisions in a product, and to be able to 
toss one’s ideas into the arena of ideas. 
Our finding of a verbal originality factor 
leads us to hope for an analogous meas- 
ure of nonverbal originality. Another 
hunch, expressed by Shockley, is that we 
should test how many ideas each student 
can manipulate at one time. 
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In summary, there are many relatively 
new and separate intellectual compo- 
nents in creativity. I have a hunch that 
many of the components of curiosity and 
also intellectual in 


of motivation are 


nature. 


Motivational and Personality Traits 


In this motivation area the great need 
is for good measuring instruments that 
will demonstrate the widespread convic- 
tion that motivation is a strong com- 
ponent of creativity. From our communi- 
cation abilities research we feel that the 
ability to sense ambiguities, plus effec- 
tive questioning ability, are a; part of 
curiosity. Bloom has indicated that sci- 
ence students who truly become involved 
in research work and in the research role 
during graduate training, tend to become 
productive researchers afterwards. If the 
creative are to be found somewhere 
among the productive, then in science 
our problem will be reduced by finding 
those students who truly become in- 
volved in research problems during their 
academic career. Analogous situations 
entailing student involvement could also 
be sought in nonscientific fields. 

Other motivational characteristics sug- 
gested are intellectual persistence, liking 
to think, liking to manipulate and toy 
with ideas, need for recognition for 
achievement, need for variety, need for 
autonomy, preference for complex order 
and for challenges therein, tolerance of 
ambiguity, resistance to closing up and 
crystallizing things prematurely coupled 
with a strong need for ultimate closure, 
need for mastery of a problem, insatia- 
bility for intellectual ordering, and a 
need to improve upon currently accepted 
systems. High energy with vast output 
work habits is 


through disciplined 


usually found. 
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McClelland suggests that the creative 
person may be willing to take a calcu- 
lated risk larger (though not unrealisti- 
cally large) than others and that his judg- 
ment of the chance of success is actually 
greater than the average judgment from 
other persons. The creative individual 
presumably does not want to deal in a 
sheer gamble situation but rather to en- 
gage only where his own efforts may 
make a difference in the odds. 

Younger persons with creative talent, 
according to Getzels’ findings, have a 
much greater interest in unconventional 
careers than do their fellow students. 
They sense that their views are not the 
predominant ones of what success in 
adult life is. They are also more willing 
to be nonconforming and to be in the 
small minority. 

From personality evidence to date, 
creative persons are more devoted to au- 
tonomy, more self sufficient, more inde- 
pendent in judgment (contrary to group 
agreement, if needed, to be accurate), 
more open to the irrational in themselves, 
more stable, more capable of taking 
greater risks in the hope for greater gains, 
more feminine in interests and character- 
istics (especially in awareness of one’s 
impulses), more dominant and self as- 
sertive, more complex as a person, more 
self accepting, more resourceful and ad- 
( Bohemian ), 
more controlling of their own behavior 


venturous, more radical 
by self concept, and possibly more emo- 
tionally sensitive, and more introverted 
but bold. 

Nearly every time that even a brief 
biographical inventory has been tried on 
creative scientists, it has been found to 
have promising validity in the initial 
sample studied. Our research team is 
currently studying samples of scientists 
locally, in the Air Force, and in the Space 
Agency with this biographical approach. 
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This approach gets at work habits, atti- 
tudes, interests, values, family and aca- 
demic history, and several personality 
characteristics. 


Some Final Comments 


Clues for spotting creative talent may 
be obtained by watching the reactions of 
others around a person. If some persons 
in a group appear excited, disturbed, or 
threatened, perhaps there is a creative 
person around whose ideas and work are 
being at least vaguely sensed as threaten- 
ing the present scheme of things. Group 
behaviors which try to reduce this threat, 
include a developing of sanctions against 
the person and an over-organizing and 
building of other controls into their 
world, as found by Torrance. On this 
point the creative persons may most ap- 
preciate the necessity of a few very good 
rules in an organization. Contrarily, they 
may be most sensitive to unnecessary 
organizational controls or other rules that 
are built in by administrators or other 
people. The creatives may be those who 
try to work their way out of such need- 
less restrictions. 

As one Utah conference participant re- 
flected upon those rare persons whose 
work had truly reshaped the world, he 
observed that nearly all of these individ- 
uals had eventually done their work out- 
side of an existing organization. They 
were neither supervisor nor supervised. 
Organizations that are effective either 
in transmitting or implementing ideas 
should not automatically be assumed to 
be the types of organizations best suited 
for creative work. 

Another major concern in creativity is 
with restrictions, inhibitions and deter- 
rents within a person as contrasted with 
freedom within him. These restrictions, 
often self-imposed or built in through the 
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influence of others, can thus reduce the 
freedom and potentialities of a person 
and may even block his efforts that would 
otherwise lead to creative performance. 

Until shown otherwise, I believe that 
quite different psychological processes 
are involved learn existing 
knowledge and systems than when we 
produce new ideas, new knowledge, and 
new systems. Education teach 
people to recite the past and repeat past 
performances more often than to pre- 
pare them to develop new things or even 
to be ready for new developments by 
others. Too often, strong fears rather 
than positive abilities emerge when op- 
portunities arise to take a new step for- 
ward, to pioneer at the frontiers. The 
sheer amount of education is probably 
not a good basis for identifying those 
ready to take a new step. 

We identify and 
people who can learn the past without 
worshiping it, who can mentally toy with 
and manipulate man’s knowledge and 
ideas and products of the past, who can 
use the past as a springboard for future 
developments, and who can find and use 
new leads to improve upon the past. In 


when we 


may 


should develop 


other words, maybe our task is to identify 
and develop more minds that are “tomor- 
row minds” than “yesterday minds.” 
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E. Paul Torrance’ 


Creative Thinking Through 


| the Language Arts 


Three approaches to developing 
creative thinking 
are suggested. 





“YOUR ideas are important! But their 
value is lost unless you record them— 
write them down. People have their best 
ideas at the funniest times and places. 
In fact, many of the world’s greatest in- 
ventors and scientific discoverers say that 
their great ideas occurred to them when 
they were in the bathtub, in church, or 
just walking along. It pays to have an 
‘idea-trap—a small note pad or some- 
thing similar to record your ideas when 
they occur before they are forgotten and 
lost.” 


Value of Own Ideas 


The above introduction to the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth graders of one 
elementary school marked the beginning 
of an exciting six-week experiment in 
creative writing. We hoped that through 
this experiment these children would be 
stimulated to do a great deal of writing 
on their own and form the habit of re- 
cording their ideas, something that chil- 
dren do not do naturally. Above all, we 


‘The research described herein was sup- 
ported in part by the U.S. Office of Education. 
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hoped that they would learn that their 
ideas are important and that others will 
enjoy them and find them useful, if they 
are recorded. 

Each child was given a large brown 
envelope. This was to serve as the “bag” 
for the “trapped ideas.” They were urged 
to write down their ideas for poems, 
stories, jokes, songs, opinions, inventions, 
and cartoons. Pupils were instructed: “If 
you think of an idea in the middle of an 
arithmetic lesson, you will not be able 
to write it out just that minute. You can 
jot down a few words to remind you of 
your idea later. Then you can pay bet- 
ter attention to your arithmetic work be- 
cause your idea is safely trapped. Then, 
the first chance you have, you can write 
it out in detail.” 

On Fridays, I visited all classrooms 
and asked each pupil to select from his 
envelope the idea he thought others 
would enjoy most. Selections were then 
made for a weekly magazine named by 
the children Ideas of the Week. Every 
issue had an attractively illustrated col- 
ored cover, using drawings submitted by 
participants in the study. On Thursdays, 
when the magazine was delivered, the 
person making the delivery was almost 


E. Paul Torrance is Director, Bureau of Edu- 


cational Research, University of Minnesota, 
Vinneapolis. 
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mobbed, the children were so eager for 
copies. There was intense interest among 
the children, their parents and teachers, 
and the research staff. 

To help evaluate the effects of this 
experiment, subjects were given a test 
story to write at the beginning and end 
of the experiment. Topics such as the 
following were suggested: 

The dog that doesn’t bark 

The man who cries 

The woman who can but won't talk 

The doctor who became a carpenter. 

A different set of topics was used for 
the pre- and the post-tests. At the end 
of the experiment, each subject was in- 
terviewed by the editor of the maga- 
zine and asked to fill out a brief ques- 
tionnaire evaluating his experience in 
writing down his ideas. 

The data collected have not yet been 
analyzed but several important conclu- 
sions are obvious. Children in the third 
through sixth grades can be stimulated 
to record their ideas on their own. All 
of this writing was done outside the 
regular curriculum of the school. No 
special time was allowed by the teach- 
ers, although they could write and il- 
lustrate their ideas when they had com- 
pleted their regular work. Third graders 
were highest in productivity. Almost all 
contributed regularly, most of them 
writing down their ideas when they had 
finished with other work. The only non- 
contributors were a few slow learners 
who “didn’t ever get through with their 
regular work.” The least productive 
grade was the fourth. Many of the fourth 
graders confided to the interviewer that 
they didn’t have enough time to write 
down their ideas, because it took all of 
their spare time to write 500 times, “I 
will not make noise in German class” 
or “I will not run in the hall.” Produc- 
tivity among fifth and sixth graders fluc- 
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tuated. Some weeks they were just too 
busy to record their thoughts. 

There were many evidences that the 

subjects learned to value more highly 
their own ideas and even the nonpartici- 
pants showed great enthusiasm for the 
ideas of their classmates. In fact, they 
accepted so well the notion that their 
ideas are important, that they objected 
rather violently to the small amount of 
editing done. During the fourth week, 
there were several irate complaints. The 
following by a fifth grader is a sample: 
“I don't think you should change our 
poems, stories, etc., around. I know you 
are trying to make them better, but 
sometimes the way people write things 
—no matter whether it makes sense or 
not—is the way people want them. . . 
I thought you said our ideas are impor- 
tant but we are beginning to wonder if 
we are mistaken. Please try and under- 
stand the way we feel about it.” 

Many of the stories and poems gave 
us fresh insight into the emotional prob- 
lems and conflicts of highly creative chil- 
dren. The symbolism contained in the 
following story of “The Green Pig,” by 
a creative fifth grade girl describes what 
appears to be the essential problem of 
many children in the intermediate grades 
and causes them to sacrifice their cre- 
ativity: 

Once upon a time in a far-off land, there 
was a magic farm that no one has ever 
visited. Many different animals lived there. 
The odd thing about these animals was that 
they were different colors from regular ani- 
mals. 

The cows were pink, the horses were 
purple and hens and chicks were blue! All 
the pigs were green. That is, all except for 
one little fellow who was just plain pink. 
Nobody wanted to be near him because he 
wasn't green. And this little pig was very, 
very sad. 

One day when he was walking along 
he saw a great big puddle of mud. He | 
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COURTESY THE AUTHOR 


Third graders like these engage with absorption and intensity in creative activities of 
almost all kinds. These children taking a creative writing test show their total involve- 
ment through motor activities, such as are shown by this unusually creative girl. If 
forced to sit with their feet flat on the floor and in neat rows, children like these 


would probably sacrifice much of their creativity. 
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splashed and rolled in it because he loved 
the mud. When the little pig came out of 
the puddle, he was all green! And he stayed 
green for all of his life. And all the other 
pigs began to play with him. 


Developing Through Creative 
Activities 


The experiment described here rep- 
resents an attempt to develop creative 
thinking through more or less self- 
initiated activities. The subjects were 
stimulated to write on their own during 
their “spare time.” 

Another experiment conducted in 2] 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grade classes re- 
lied upon creative activities in the lan- 
guage arts as a part of the curriculum. 
Teachers participating in this study were 


COURTESY THE AUTHOR 


The appreciative response of this first 
grader serves as a reward for a creative 
performance by his classmates. 
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given a 34-page manual, a collection of 
ideas for developing the creative think- 
ing abilities through language arts ac- 
tivities. The manual was presented and 
discussed in a two-hour workshop and 
the participating teachers agreed to try 
out in their classes as many of the sug- 
gestions as seemed reasonable. 

At the beginning and end of the ex- 
periment, pupils of the participating 
teachers and four control teachers were 
administered the same creative writing 
tests used in the first experiment. Lan- 
guage arts activities were suggested for 
developing each of eight abilities 
thought to be involved in creative think- 
in. A 60-item check-list was developed to 
determine the extent to which the sug- 
gested activities were applied. The fol- 
lowing are sample items from the check- 
list: 


Ideational Fluency 
“Brainstorming” as a technique for stimu- 
lating ideas, developing fluency of ideas, etc. 
Practice in playing word games 
Pupil dictation of stories, ideas, etc., on a 
tape recorder or other electrical recording 
device 
Competition to stimulate fluency of ideas 


Associational Fluency 

Introduction to Roget’s Thesaurus, some 
book of synonyms, or other word reference 
in addition to dictionary 

Exercises in recognizing word relation- 
ships, words of similar meaning, words of 
opposite meaning, etc. 


Spontaneous Flexibility 

Having pupils think of new uses for some 
device or product 

Having pupils think of many alternative 
solutions to a problem. 


Adaptive Flexibility 

Writing the same message or story in sev- 
eral forms, for different audiences, for differ- 
ent effects, etc. 

Rewriting story or other composition in a 
different setting, with different characters, 
etc. 
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Through interviews like this, attempts are being made to learn how children feel 
about their creative writing and that of their peers. Fourth graders like this boy supply 
many clues for the decrement found in the creative thinking abilities of most fourth 


graders. 


Originality 


Practice in writing unusual titles or cap- 
tions for cartoons, pictures, news items, etc. 

Book reports in an original manner 

Writing humorous stories, anecdotes, etc. 
Sensitivity 

Critical reading of comic books and sug- 
gestion of changes to make them more real- 
istic, accurate, etc. 

Practice in creative listening, thinking 
how the speaker really feels about what he 
says 

Expression of ideas and feelings stimu- 
lated by music. 


Elaboration 


Writing original plays 

Writing a book or carrying out some other 
sustained writing project 

Pupils tell entire stories through pictures, 
cartoons, photographs, drawings, etc. 


October 1960 


Curiosity 

Exercises to improve ability to ask good 
questions 

Exercises to improve ability to make 
guesses from limited clues. 
General 

Encouragement of “idea-trap” habit for 
creative writings 

Keeping folders of creative writings 

Practice exercises or periods which “don't 
count” on grades, etc. 

“Writer's Corner,” a quiet retreat where 
pupils can go to think and to work out ideas. 

Data analysis has not been completed. 
Results thus far, however, indicate that 
teachers using the manual applied a 
larger number of the activities included 
in the check-list than the control teach- 
ers and that their pupils made greater 
gains in the quality of their creative 
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writing as measured by the pre- and 


post-tests. 


Rewarding Creative Thinking 


Children and adults learn and develop 
along whatever lines they find reward- 
ing. We reward children for spelling 
words correctly, dotting i's and crossing 
t's, and for being neat, polite, clean, co- 
operative, honest, and punctual. In other 
words, we reward those who meet “be- 
havioral norms.” In a recent study I 
found that about 60 percent of the lan- 
guage arts objectives for the activities 
of a particular day were concerned with 
conformity to behavioral norms. Less 
than nine percent of the objectives were 
related to creative thinking. 

To help teachers in rewarding crea- 
tive thinking a manual entitled Reward- 
ing Creative Thinking was developed by 
the author and his colleagues. A set of 
six principles were also developed and 
used in an in-service training program 
in a field experiment. Briefly stated, 
these principles are: 

1. Treat questions with respect. 

2. Treat imaginative, unusual ideas with 
respect. 

3. Show pupils that their ideas have 
value. 

4. Give opportunities for practice or ex- 
perimentation without evaluation. 

5. Encourage and evaluate self-initiated 
learning. 

6. Tie in evaluations with causes and 
consequences. 

Manual users were asked to describe 
and evaluate specific attempts of their 
own in applying these principles. 

These data have helped us to under- 
stand the difficulties most teachers ex- 
perience in rewarding creative thinking 
and what happens in successful attempts. 
It is already clear that many teachers 
find it quite difficult to apply these prin- 
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ciples. Many teachers, however, respond 
favorably to workshop experiences and 
suggestions provided by manuals. Skill- 
ful application of these principles ap- 
pears to lead to creative growth. 

The following incident described by 
a first grade teacher illustrates a suc- 
cessful application of the principle of 
having respect for imaginative ideas: 


Occasion: I was introducing a poem, 
“February Twilight,” and asked the class 
what “twilight” meant. One boy said that it 
meant “Twilight Zone.” When asked what 
that meant he said that it had something to 
do with the brain. 

Immediate Teacher Reaction: I asked him 
how “Twilight Zone” made him feel, and he 
answered, “Kinda funny—like it’s different,” 
and then he seemed confused as to how to 
express himself. I then said that I liked his 
idea and maybe we could think better if we 
knew what “twilight” was. When everyone 
seemed puzzled, I suggested it was a time 
of day. Several then suggested “not really 
light,” “almost night,” “when the sun is 
going down,” etc. 

Immediate Class Reaction: Intense inter- 
est and desire to contribute their ideas. 

Way Respect Shown: I was very inter- 
ested in his ideas and encouraged others to 
add to them. 

Effects: Lee told us that he knew it was 
like imagination. The discussion led to that 
time between night and day—wakefulness 
and sleep—daydreaming—real and unreal. 
It sparked their imagination. 

Three experimental approaches have 
been outlined for developing creative 
thinking abilities through language arts: 

1. Helping youngsters recognize the 
value of their ideas 

2. Providing activities which give prac- 
tice or exercise in creative thinking 

3. Rewarding creative thinking in the 
classroom. 

Although evaluation of these three ap- 
proaches is incomplete, all appear prom- 
ising. 
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Learning Through 
Creative Dramatics 


I have learned that the head does not 
hear anything until the heart has listened, 
and that what the heart knows today the 
head will understand tomorrow.’ 

REALIZATION of maximum individ- 
ual potential is possible through one of 
the most natural but neglected avenues 
of learning. Through individual, group 
and small group experiences in creative 
dramatics, described by Dienesch? as 
improvised activity in which the child 
creates his own forms, full self-realiza- 
tion develops as the child becomes in- 
volved in thinking, feeling and experi- 
encing. 

Quality human experiences should be 
carefully planned by a teacher proficient 
in knowledge of growth and develop- 
ment of the individual and skilled in 
techniques of dramatic art. Such experi- 
ences help the child develop awareness 
of purposeful living and promote self- 
initiated activity. They also enable the 
child to manage the events which occur 
within his culture and result in his ever- 
increasing movement toward balanced 

*James Stephens. The Crock of Gold. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1960. 

*Marie Dienesch. “Creative and Formal 
Dramatics.” World Theatre. Vol. I1, No. 3, 1951. 
p. 30. 
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Margaret S. Woods 


«“< 


spontaneous activity 
full of adventure and discovery.” 


intellectual, physical, social, emotional 
and spiritual growth. 

In all types of creative drama there 
are opportunities to experience a variety 
of situations and roles. Such opportunity 
provides constructive channeling of 
emotions, promotes acquisition and re- 
tention of knowledge, develops appre- 
ciation of the wonders and beauty of 
the world, and helps the child relate 
himself to the world about him through 
a form uniquely his. Dienesch * believes 
that, whether the dramatic creation be 
spontaneous or elaborate, elementary or 
complex, it is by making a work of art, 
in his own way and according to his own 
capacity that the child or adolescent 
develops most fully and harmoniously. 

One aspect of creative drama included 
in make-believe of the child, is dramatic 
play which is spontaneous activity full 
of adventure and discovery.‘ No sug- 
gestions are needed, for “trying on life” 
and playing out thoughts and feelings, 
for dramatic play are the child’s means 
of enjoying, exploring, testing, releas- 

* [bid. 

‘Winifred Ward. Playmaking with Children. 


New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957. 
p. 10. 
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Margaret S. Woods is Specialist in Creative 
Dramatics, School of Education, Seattle Pa- 
cific College, Seattle, Washington. 


ing, remembering, working. The pilot 
flying the jet, the puppy playing with 
the ball, or Mother washing dishes, exists 
as the creation of the moment which 
Slade *® indicates is the joy of dramatic 
play. 

The oldest form of dramatic expres- 
sion is pantomine, a means of communi- 
cation which knows no national barriers. 
Through large muscle activity, rhyth- 
mically expressed through the elephant 
swinging his trunk, the stealthy approach 
of the men, swinging aboard the ship 
during the Boston Tea Party, the delicate 
rhythmic movement involved in signing 
the Declaration of Independence, the 
exacting stitches taken with care in mak- 
ing the first flag, all communicate 
thought and feeling through movement, 
which Siks * indicates is basic in the art 
of drama. 

When a group of children make a 
story come alive by playing it spontan- 
eously, whether it is original or taken 
from literature, history or current hap- 
pening, they are having an experience 
in story dramatization, which differs from 
dramatic play because of plot.’ Al- 
though considered by some as “drama 
for drama’s sake,” creative dramatics can 
be integrated with subject matter with- 
out losing the art quality since, accord- 
ing to Lee and Lee,® stories related to 
topics being dealt with in other subject 
areas can be utilized. Here the values 


® Peter Slade. Child Drama. London: Univer- 
sity of London Press, Ltd., 1954. p. 45. 

® Geraldine Brain Siks. Creative Dramatics: 
An Art for Children. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1958. p. 105. 

7 Ward, op. cit., p. 10. 

8]. Murray Lee and Dorris May Lee. The 
Child and His Curriculum. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1960. p. 522. 
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of creative dramatics can be achieved 
while deeper understandings in other 
learnings are also being developed. 


Personal Involvement 


Learning experiences built around 
personal involvement through creative 
drama, can enhance acquisition and re- 
tention of new facts and stimulate desire 
to do research. A display of china plates 
designed by the children decorated the 
chalk-lined shelves on the blackboard 
in one third grade classroom. As a re- 
sult of experiencing sensitivity to the 
beauty of china during the dramatiza- 
tion of “The Little Blue Dishes,” chil- 
dren displayed the sets with great pride 
to teachers and children in the school. 
Price lists indicating cost per piece, per 
place setting, settings of four, six, eight 
and even twelve enabled children to 
practice the multiplication table as chil- 
dren placed orders. 

Probably a longing to give one’s best, 
and to succeed, effectively communi- 
cated by one demonstrating teacher, in- 
spired at least one child to do research 
and to learn to read. David knew he 
would have to repeat the fifth grade be- 
cause he had not been interested in or 
able to read. However, he had a keen 
desire to be Tom Sawyer in the playing 
of the whitewashing scene from the Ad- 
ventures of Tom Sawyer. Because he 
insisted, “I’ve always wanted to be Tom,” 
the teacher finally chose David rather 
than another highly capable boy in the 
group. Throughout the play, Tom had 
difficulty making decisions, but he made 
them with all the courage he could sum- 
mon. 

Following the play an evaluation was 
made, “What did you like best about the 
play?” Many positive comments resulted 
with suggestions for improvement. Hur- 
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| rying up to the teacher as the other boys 
and girls were leaving, David, eyes 
sparkling, asked, “How did I do?” 

“How do you think you did, David?” 

“Well, you know, if I had a chance to 
do it again, I could do it a lot better.” 

“You know, David, I too did something 
for the first time this morning and when 
[ repeat it, I'll do it a lot better. But tell 
me, what will you do to improve your 
playing?” The teacher then discussed 
with David the strong points and possi- 
bilities for improvement on a subsequent 
occasion. 

The following day, David’s mother re- 
vealed the boy’s sudden renewed inter- 
est in reading. “Mom, could we stop and 
buy the book of Tom Sawyer? You know, 
I never have read that book all the way 
through. I want to see if Tom could 
reach the top board as easy as I could.” 

Through continued effort in provid- 
ing opportunities for story dramatiza- 
tion, David was able to assume roles 
which helped him to build courage and 
confidence, a desire to do research and 
to understand words. Like others, David 
felt the satisfaction that comes when one 
struggles with a new idea, taking out 
the truth, sticking to it, being responsible 
for his own actions and _ successfully 
solving a problem. Empathy with hu- 
man experiences of the ages, truths in- 
herent in great works of literature, art, 
music, develop understanding, as Ander- 
son ® indicates: 

A child’s first act of creativity is to get in 
relation symbolically to something or some- 
body outside himself. This will appear as 
language as soon as play, for in play the 
child begins the never-ending struggle to 
understand both his world and the world 
as conceived by others. 


* Harold H. Anderson, editor. Creativity and 
Its Cultivation. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1959. p. 185. 
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It is not always necessary to drama- 
tize a story. Through pantomimic activ- 
ity, students in one Spanish class im- 
provised situations involving specific 
characters of the present and past 
through the game, “;Quién soy?” The 
spontaneity with which students re- 
sponded brought forth a need for new 
word combinations, knowledge of verb 
tenses, ability to think on one’s feet. 
Questions such as “; Esta Vd. en los Esta- 
dos Unidos? ... ;Esta Vd. en TV?... 
Vive Vd?” placed the entire responsi- 
bility of identifying the characterization 
through questions asked in Spanish. As a 
result, discipline problems began to dis- 
appear, for the need to know was ever 
present. 


Life Cycle 


The joy of creating develops a capacity 
to approximate intellectual and emo- 
tional heights. As the child creates, he 
lives fully and richly the character which 
seems so real to him. 

An understanding of the life cycle be- 
came most meaningful in one first grade 
room in an experience with maple wings. 
These wings snuggle under the “dirt 
blanket” to rest until Spring whispers, 
“It’s time to grow.” One day Susan com- 
mented, “We're going to have a new 
baby at our house, and I get to name 
it Judy or Jim.” The teacher aroused the 
curiosity of the group with the state- 
ment, “Isn't it nice that Susan is going 
to have a baby brother or sister at her 
house? But you know, I have something 
here in this box, something for each one 
of you. It has a tiny baby inside. It isn’t 
exactly like Susan’s baby brother or sis- 
ter will be, but it is a tiny baby.” Ask- 
ing the children to close eyes and hold 
out hands, the teacher deposited a maple 
wing with each child. She then sug- 
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gested that they touch, feel, think, won- 
der, about it. “How does yours feel to 
you?” she asked. 

“Mine is soft as fur.” 

“Mine isn't, it’s like Daddy’s face when 
he doesn’t shave.” 

“Mine feels scratchy like my _ rusty 
handlebar.” 

“Well, if there’s a baby in there, he 
doesn’t even wiggle.” 

“Sure, it has to rest first so it can be 
strong enough to move.” Silent thoughts 
indicated wonder about the baby closed 
up tight inside. 

“Could it move if it wanted to?” 

“Can I break it open and take it out?” 

“No, Johnny, it will come out when 
the time is right. What will help?” 

Answers from the children included, 
"Sun .. a good, warm, 
dirt house.” 

The teacher then suggested, “Let's all 
snuggle down in our own warm dirt 
house. When the music tells you it’s 
growing time, let the sun help you push 
your way out of the little house.” 

Thirty-two children, closing in as 
small as possible, responded slowly, 
sensitively to “Morning” by Grieg, in 
complete rhythmic unfolding, exploring, 
pushing up and out, each with a rhythm 
all his own, struggling to go beyond but 
with an inner harmony that results from 


wind ...Traim... 


giving one’s all. 

Evaluation by the children included 
such comments as, “I felt the warm sun 
on me, when I pushed up through the 
ground.” 

“I got a drink from the sprinkler.” 

“I saw one plant that was growing 
faster and faster into a tree so it could 
grow more seeds.” 

“My seed got warm just like when I 
pop popcorn and away I went clear up 
through the ground.” 

“I popped back quick into the dirt be- 
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cause I heard thunder,” exclaimed one 
startled child. 

The teacher encouraged real thoughts 
and feelings by asking, “What do you 
feel like doing when you hear thunder?” 

“It makes me feel like running and 
hiding in the closet.” 

“It makes me all hunched up, and I 
put my hands over my ears.” 

“You know, boys and girls, I used to 
be frightened by thunder until my daddy 
told me that it was just Station S K Y 
broadcasting.” 

A chorus of “What’s that?” from the 
children indicated no recognition of the 
word, S K Y. “I’m going to let you find 
out. I hope you do before that station 
broadcasts again.” 

The following day, 
seemed to spend almost as much time 
in the principal’s office as he did in his 
classroom, arrived early and was down 
on the floor with five books spread out 
in front of him when his teacher arrived. 
Since there was a rule in that room that 
no child could enter ahead of the 
teacher, he again made a visit to the prin- 


Tommy, who 


cipal’s office. 

“But I was only trying to find S K Y,” 
he tearfully explained. “I looked in all 
my comic books at home but I couldn't 
find it, so I had to come early because 
it takes me so long to figure out words.” 


The principal, with Tommy and five | 


other first graders who had been unable 
to locate the station that broadcast 
thunder, borrowed a picture dictionary 
and discovered for themselves, a word 
which expressions on their faces indi- 
cated they should have known all the 
time. 


A Climate for Creation 


Dramatization of worthwhile material 
provides the child with quality human 
experiences and promotes capacity for 
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coping with problems. A desire for more 
of the quality feeling and a willingness 
to struggle for it are evident when op- 
portunity exists to feel the difference be- 
tween order and chaos, love and hate, 
ridicule and praise, bravery and coward- 
ice. For example, empathy with General 
Washington and his men at Valley Forge 
may bring renewed effort in coping with 
failure, facing a problem, finding a means 
for successful solution. Such understand- 
ing may set greater forces in motion in 
the process of striving and becoming, 
ultimately equipping the child with wis- 
dom and skill as he slowly but surely ac- 
quires responsibility for behavior. 

The child discovers what life appears 
to be through participation in worth- 
while experiences some of which exist 
only through participation in the art of 
creative As_ Trevis '° 
cated, “Imagination is the faculty of 
forming images whereby the Soul be- 
holdeth the Likeness of Things that be 
Absent.” By tapping the individual’s 
feelings through identification with 
things and people, one has reached a 


dramatics. indi- 


source of energy which can provide a 
most effective means for learning. 

A climate conducive to constructive 
creative expression, whether it be in 
writing, painting, movement or dramat- 
Although 
there is no one set of techniques, results 
can be achieved by acting upon sugges- 
tions of a number of educators.'' How- 
ever, it would seem that a climate which 


ics, challenges the teacher. 


houses “enemies of creativity” is easier 
to identify, because remarks which place 
courage and confidence in the deep- 
freeze are clearly evident. Some such re- 
marks include: 

“It doesn't look like it to me.” 


” Florence Cane. The Artist in Each of Us. 
New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1951. p. 124. 
™ References at the close of the article. 
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“When you're older you'll understand.” 

“Why did you have to do that?” 

“How forgot their money 
again?” 

“It’s time for the Bluebirds to read.” 

“Those of you who miss more than 
five will have to stay in during recess.” 

“How did you happen to spill so 
much?” 

“Youll have that next year—if you 


many 


pass.” 

“Let’s get back to our seats. We still 
have to finish the next page before the 
bell rings.” (As the children gaze with 
awe and wonder at the first snowflakes 
of the season. ) 

Elimination of some of these “enemies 
of creativity’ marks a beginning, for 
some teachers, of a desire to help chil- 
dren realize maximum potentialities by 
making way for constructive creative ex- 
pression. 

Participation in creative dramatics 
rewards not only the learner but the 
teacher as well: In reaching far below 
the surface for the child’s best; in the 
to provide situations which 
combat the stifling effects of mass cul- 
ture; in removal of pressures which dis- 
courage appreciation of awareness of 
beauty, truth and goodness, so vital in 
the cultivation of taste; in the presenta- 
tion of dramatic situations which build 
inner controls in discipline; in the joy of 
creating as one seeks to understand, ap- 
preciate and respect self and all man- 
kind. Anderson '* believes creativity as 
personality development is not only a 


struggle 


product of openness in human relating; 
it is a further opening to higher levels of 
harmony in the universe. 

If one would but lend an ear to those 
who learn through a dramatic approach 
to teaching, through the art of creative 

(Continued on page 32) 


Anderson, op. cit., p. 141. 
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Science involves analysis, 
synthesis and recombination, 
all of which constitute creativity. 


Creativity in Science and Mathematics 


IT IS indeed a sterile and desolate 
task to attempt to define “creativity.” 
The limits of human vocabulary place 
restrictions on the denotation of such a 
dynamic concept. In effect, the linguistic 
barriers on creativity of expression are 
self-defeating. Yet, from an empirical 
point of view, it is possible to recognize 
certain attributes of creativity and also 
to identify differences among persons in 
terms of their possession of these attri- 
butes. 

Among the many statements concern- 
ing creativity, one by Trow' seems to 
the better than 


summarize concept 


others: 


. . . the creative process is very elusive. It 
can be observed only introspectively and 
then only in retrospect after the creative 
act is completed. . . . However, it may be 
surmised that the phenomenon is very simi- 
lar to, if not identical with, that of insight. 
Components of experience are abstracted 
from their familiar pattern and recombined 
into a new organization. Thus, the discovery 
of a solution to a problem is a creative act 
even though the outcome is not a work of 
art. 


* William Clark Trow. Educational Psychol- 
ogy. Second Edition. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1950. p. 655. 
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George G. Mallinson 


Such a view of the creative process is 
consistent with the dynamic nature of 
science. In 1951 Conant * emphasized 
the dynamic nature of science * by clas- 
sifying it as an activity, rather than an 
accumulation of knowledge. He stated 
that “science is an interconnected series 
of concepts and conceptual schemes that 
have developed as a result of experi- 
mentation and observations.” Such a 
view of the scientific activity broadens 
the realm of scientific knowledge, rather 
than provides rapid transit to the end of 
the trail. The visible spectrum of con- 
cepts, ideas and new problems in science 
is thus increasing geometrically in mag- 
nitude. 


Need for Creative Minds 


Any discipline, in order to flourish, 
must acquire personnel with the desired 
functional attributes. The discipline must 
also provide a climate in which these at- 
tributes can be nurtured. In science, 


?James B. Conant. Science and Common 
Sense. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1951. 

*In this paper, the term “science” is con- 
strued to refer to the fields of both science and 
mathematics. 
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therefore, the personnel and the climate 
must manifest creativity. Many persons, 
however, find it possible to believe, with- 


ao ea 
out basis in fact, that creativity is not a 


general endowment for all mortals. Thus, 
during the educative process, the direct 
concern for creativity is often neglected. 
The respect for the creativity of the 
genius, and the deference now being 


' . << ” . . 
paid to the “talented,” unconsciously in- 
duce the belief that creativity is a special 


attribute that the average person lacks. 
Also, it seems to be accepted that the 
able person must become a disciple of 


| “Joe Science” in his educational and oc- 





cupational allegiances. Such views are 
not scientific. Without doubt, as is true 
with all attributes, every person pos- 
sesses creativity to some degree.* 

Indeed among scientists and those who 
deal with the products of science, the 
need for creative expression in scientific 
behavior is evident at all levels. Oppen- 
heimer ° made this point most cogently 
in his speech at Roosevelt University. He 
stated: 


Among the founders of the United States 
it is natural for us to remember Franklin and 
Jefferson; they were both in some real sense 
men of science as well as statesmen. They 
looked to science as an essential part of this 
country’s heritage. They saw first that in 
practical terms it was a strong tool against 
misery and poverty and squalor. They 
rightly understood that science would con- 
tribute to the well-being and the civility of 
life in America. They saw it in intellectual 
terms as a guard against ignorance 
and superstition. They saw it in political 
terms as a guard against tyranny, barbarism, 
repression, and bigotry, that they associated 


‘Kimball Young. Personality and Problems of 
Adjustment. Second Edition. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952. p. 185. 

°J. Robert Oppenheimer. Science and Our 
Times. Roosevelt University Occasional Papers: 
No. 2. An address at the Annual Dinner of the 
Association of Founders and Friends of Roose- 
velt University, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois, May 22, 1956. 
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George G. Mallinson is Dean, School of Grad- 
uate Studies, Western Michigan University, 
Kalamazoo. 


with centuries past, with the religious wars, 
the inquisition, and what they thought of as 
the dark ages. For them it was incompatible 
only with an authoritarianism, by which, 
they were determined, this country should 
never be darkened. 

The need for creativity in scientific 
behavior is recognized at all hierarchies 
of the cultural complex. The aristocracy 
of science has long since given way to 
the recognition that science is an activity 
that pervades all dimensions of man’s 
pursuits. Lehner *® for example sounded 
the death knell of the purchase of the 
“bent back” when he made the follow- 
ing assertion: 

The day of common labor is coming to a 
close, but there is no cause for regret. To 
meet the requirements of improved tech- 
nology, the common laborer is becoming 
skilled, and the skilled worker is becoming 
a technician. This is upgrading rather than 
retrogression, and the increasing use of 
minds rather than muscles has been reflected 
in the sharp climb of wages and salaries. We 
are all better off. 

For those at the professional end of 
the spectrum of scientific endeavor, the 
criterion of creative effort has also been 
emphasized. Dean Burchard’? of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology de- 
cried the scientists and engineers who 
pursue their professions as exercises in 
science and mathematics rather than 
view themselves as shapers of their 
environment. He pleaded for the crea- 


* Samuel Lehner. “A New Horizon for Scien- 
tific Education.” A paper presented at the Con- 
vention of the National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation, in Washington, D. C., March 16, 1956. 

* Creative Leadership. The Cooper Union for 
the Advancement of Science and Art. The 
President’s Report to the Trustees for the 
Ninety-Eighth Year Ending June 30, 1957. The 
Cooper Union, Union Square, New York 3, 
N.. ¥: pe Ek 
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tive engineer who can recognize the 
social principle in his efforts at scientific 
leadership. 

It would seem redundant, therefore, to 
discuss further the need for creative 
minds at all levels of scientific behavior. 


Aim of Creative Science 


There occasionally arises the idea that 
anything of practical and useful value is 
beneath the dignity of a gentleman and 
scholar. Whether such an idea is a cause, 
or a symptom, nevertheless it is part and 
parcel of the dichotomy of pure versus 
applied science, pure versus applied 
mathematics, and science versus tech- 
nology and engineering. Perhaps the best 
illustration was expressed many years 
ago by Hilbert, one of the greatest and 
“purest” of mathematicians. He is al- 
leged to have said, “One hears a good 
deal nowadays about the hostility be- 
tween science and technology. But that 
is not true, ladies and gentlemen. That 
is not true at all. How could it be true? 
They have nothing whatsoever to do 
with each other.” * Such views are not 
consistent with the role of creative sci- 
ence as it is viewed today. Science and 
technology are symbiotic because tech- 
nology would be crippled without the 
knowledge sought for other reasons.° 
Also, technology provides science with 
new instruments and new techniques. 
There is a constant and reciprocal feed- 
back between the two that demands 
creative efforts in both. This point was 
supported by Mortimer Adler, Director 
of the Institute for Philosophical Re- 
search, who indicated that creativity in- 

* J. Robert Oppenheimer. “The Need for New 
Knowledge.” Symposium on Basic Research. 
Publication No. 56. Washington, D.C.: Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, 
1959. p. 9. 


® Thid. 
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volves more than originality and novelty. 
If creativity is to be intrinsically good, it 
must be productive of things of lasting 
value.’° 





Indisputably, then, creativity is an aim | 


of all science and all mathematics at all 
levels and in all dimensions. The aim 


must pervade both teaching and learning ' 


and be sought, elusive as it may be. 


Fostering Creativity 
Through Science 


As stated by Bertrand Russell, in The 
Impact of Science on Society, science has 
two functions, namely, to teach people to 


~_ 


know things and to teach people to do 


things. The latter point envisions the 
creativity under discussion. How best 
can it be fostered? 


Dean Keppel of the Graduate School | 


of Edugation at Harvard University has 
indicated that three approaches may be 
used to foster creativity. One way is to 
let “nature take its course” with the view 
that creativity is a facet of learning that 
is fostered without cultivation. The sec- 
ond approach is to provide an atmos- 
phere conducive to creativity without an 
effort to analyze its dimensions, and the 
third is to provide learning situations 
that give students the opportunity to 
ask questions, analyze situations and 
solve problems. 

The weight of the research evidence 
completely discredits the efficacy of the 
first approach and eminently supports the 
desirability of a combination of the sec- 
ond and third. In his summary of research 
investigations concerning the attainment 
of objectives of science teaching, Mallin- 
son concluded that evidence 
completely supported what was already 
conclusive, namely, learning objectives 


recent 


Creative Leadership, op. cit., p. 13. 
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are attained maximally through direct 
effort." 

Obviously, the overt manifestation of 
creativity is a matrix that cannot be 
taught in toto. It would seem reasonable, 
therefore, that in science, a careful scru- 
tiny should be made of the intellectual 
dimensions of scientific performance. At 
such dimensions neither 
clearly recognized nor understood. 


present are 

This point may be illustrated by com- 
paring science with other disciplines. For 
example, when teachers are asked to list 
the desirable outcomes of language arts, 
they name, among others, the dimensions 
of “to read,” “to write,” and “to spell.” 
If asked the same question for science, 
too often there emerges, “know some- 
thing about rocks,” or “birds.” Or, under 
pressure, they may list the outcomes as 
being able “to think critically,” or “to 
use elements of scientific method.” The 
first are not objectives at all, but merely 
the tools; the latter are but nebulous 
platitudes. The solution does not come 
either from the true pedagogue who 
might suggest, “think critically about 
birds.” 

The important step is to define in 
words of one syllable, and which all can 
understand, the dimensions, not the ma- 
trix of scientific performance. This means 
the development of a series of simple 
statements identifying what an individ- 
ual is expected to do better as a result of 
his studies in science. This must be fol- 
lowed by a conscious and directed effort 
to the 
“doings” can be practiced. The ecology 


provide situations in which 


of the frog cannot be learned by memo- 
rizing his “innards,” nor the flow of elec- 


“George Greisen Mallinson and Jacqueline 
V. Buck. “Some Implications and Practical Ap- 
plications of Recent Research in the Teaching of 
Science at the Secondary-School Level.” Science 


Education 38:58-81, February 1954. 
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COURTESY NEA, CARL PURCELL 


Learning objectives are best attained through 
direct effort. 


I 
R° 


The creative mind in science is devel- 
oped not by memorizing the output of 
other creative minds, but by _partici- 
pating in the creative act. These op- 
portunities for participation must be 
provided for all, without regard for their 
extent of use of science. 


tricity understood by memorizing E = 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Creativity: 


IN THE education of young people, 
few aspects have been given more at- 
tention in recent years than the under- 
standing and furtherance of creativity. 
This newly heightened interest in one of 
man’s most significant faculties is good, 
and long overdue. The primary reason 
for it can probably be found in the spirit 
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Manfred L. Keiler 


Core of Art Education 


of our time. Seldom during the course 
of history has the need been so acute for 
solutions to new or apparently solved 
problems—be they: technological, social 
or psychological. 

The discovery of solutions to problems 
is essentially a creative act—a process of 
becoming aware of hitherto unnoticed 
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Inspiration 
and hard work 
are wellsprings of art. 


and unexpressed relationships, or of 
bringing order into a conglomeration of 
seemingly unrelated facts. This gives 
rise to the question: is there any dif- 
ference between creativity and inven- 
tiveness? In principle, the major differ- 
ence is one of semantics. Commonly, the 
word “inventiveness” designates a men- 
tal activity which leads to the unfolding 
of new thoughts or to the origination of 
predominantly useful objects; “creativ- 
ity” is used mostly in connection with 
performances of the mind which result 
in concepts or works without immediate 
utilitarian value but with pronounced 
aesthetic or intellectual merit. In brief, 
the terms “creativity” and “inventive- 
ness” define essentially the same activ- 
ity, but differ in relation to the results 
of this activity. 

Creativity is one quality which dis- 
tinctly sets man apart from all other 
creatures on earth—through it he is able 
to achieve unrealized ideals, seize hid- 
den visions, imagine new ideas, and en- 
vision unknown aspects of reality. Cre- 
ativity is an active force, an energy, and 
its antonyms are passivity and conform- 
ity. Creativity is not merely a synonym 
for the production of works with artistic 
merit—it has much more far-reaching 
implications: it is the name given to the 
process of emerging ideas which entails 
apprehending new possibilities, sensing 
unprecedented solutions, and conceiving 
unique concepts. 


October 1960 


By accepting creativity from this 
broad point of view, the scope of art 
education immediately takes on much 
larger dimensions than is commonly re- 
alized. The motivation of young people 
combined with the means and instruc- 
tions for visual creations of aesthetic 
merit and a personal, expressive and 
skillful quality, is only one aspect of the 
total aim of art education. Fundamen- 
tally its major concern is to awaken, fos- 
ter, and stimulate in students that which 
only too often remains unchallenged in 
the course of an average school day: 
their innate creative ability. 


Multiple Solutions 


If one studies the offerings of our high 
school curricula, one finds many sub- 
ject areas dealing with innumerable facts 
which frequently convey the idea that 
educated man lives in a world of abso- 
lute certainties. Actually, most young- 
sters are given the impression that learn- 
ing equals the accumulation of indispu- 
table truth, and that the adult world 
which they will soon enter is filled with 
the same certainties as are most of their 
classroom hours. Mathematical theorems, 
laws of physics, chemical formulas, his- 
torical data, and grammatical rules are 
presented to students in terms of abso- 
lutes which leave no room for doubts 
or uncertainties. Their days consist 
largely of memorizing these indisputable 
facts, and the only uncertainty they en- 
counter is due either to poor memoriza- 
tion of these facts, or to an inability to 
relate them intelligently to a different 
or varied context. But here again, the 
students’ teachers will tell them with 
certainty what is right or wrong, and 


Manfred L. Keiler is Professor of Art, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
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A large part of this article was taken from 
the author’s forthcoming book, The Art in 
Teaching Art, to be published soon by the 
University of Nebraska Press. 


whether or not they have performed 
well. In this form of learning students 
are rarely confronted by problems which 
have more than a single solution. 

In principle, problems which permit 
multiple solutions are often confusing to 
students, because a strong element of 
uncertainty is entailed. “Psychologists 
explain the search for certainty as the 
desire to return to the early days of in- 
fancy, which were not troubled by doubt 
and were guided by the confidence in 
parental wisdom.” ! The adolescent fre- 
quently transfers some of his confidence 
in parental wisdom to his teachers. He 
expects the teacher to know, and “to 
know” means, to the student, to provide 
him with certainties. However, this form 
of education does not correspond to 
many aspects of real life, where man is 
almost constantly bombarded by uncer- 
tainties. It is in this very respect that the 
art area simulates reality most closely. 

As reality, the creative activity is also 
filled with uncertainties because any 
creative undertaking consists of many 
steps into the unpredictable and the pre- 
carious. Every creative thought leaves 
the known premise and ventures into 
something new, unknown and therefore 
uncertain. To become accustomed to 
living and working without certainties 
is as much a prerequisite to any success 
as knowing many precise facts. During 
art sessions students learn to realize that 
many significant areas of human en- 
deavor are without absolutes and without 
certainty, and that courage, vision and 
the ability to pursue an aim steadfastly 

‘Hans Reichenbach. The Rise of Scientific 
Philosophy. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1957. p. 36. 
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are equally as important to achievement 
as skill, techniques and facts. Learning 
to work with uncertainties and not to be 
frightened by them is one significant 
contribution which the art area can pro- 
vide. 


Solving Problems 


One other unique contribution which 
the creative activity can make to the edu- 
cation of adolescents is helping them 
learn to solve problems. Exercises in this 
form of discipline are a part of almost 
all academic subjects. The most obvious 
subjects which provide rich opportuni- 
ties for problem solving are mathematics 
and the sciences. However, in these areas 
known laws and facts generally permit 
only a single, predetermined solution to 
a given problem. This is in many respects 
quite different from the creative area 
where no absolute rights and wrongs 
exist, and where the problem is largely 
self-imposed by the student and allows 
a variety of solutions. In addition, cre- 
ative and artistic problems cannot be 
solved by applying clearly formulated 
and inflexible laws or objective facts. 

The essential problem in creative ex- 
pression is based on the desire to state 
convincingly an observation and/or 
emotional reaction to an experience, and 
to find a corresponding, clear and mean- 
ingful formulation. Finding the most ad- 
equate expression constitutes a problem 
for which each artist, or student, has to 
discover a new solution every time; he 
will not be able to express creatively the 
identical situation twice in an identical 
manner. Therefore, no existing former so- 
lution can ever be reapplied in exactly 
the same way. 

Solving self-imposed problems which 
are an essential part of the creative proc- 
ess requires a large degree of self- 
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discipline. The value of self-discipline 
is so evident that no further deliberation 
appears necessary. However, in this con- 
text, a more detailed analysis of the re- 
lationship between the creative process 
and self-discipline seems justifiable. 


Spontaneity 


When one studies average art works 
by high school students, one can detect 
many failures which can be directly at- 
tributed either to the students’ inability 
to attend to detail, or to their inability 
to carry out projects to their final and 
most satisfactory conclusion. After all, 
every genuine work of art contains two 
basic elements; one is plain labor, and 
the other is a composite of inspiration 
and invention. 

In many instances these elements be- 
come quite obvious in significant works 
of art after only a brief study. Yet it is 
not infrequent for great masterpieces to 
give us the impression of having resulted 
from a spontaneous creative outburst. 
these “unlabored” creations 
are often deceptive; they are, in fact, 
highly skillful disguises hiding strenuous 
efforts, or else they are the results of 
years Whistler 
claimed that “to say of a picture, as is 
often said in its praise, that it shows 
great and earnest labor, is to say that 
it is incomplete and unfit for view. . 
The work of the master reeks not of the 
sweat of the brow—suggests no effort— 
and is finished from its beginning.” 2 

It is not rare to find untutored spon- 
taneity in the drawings of small chil- 
dren, and we rightly admire them for 
it. But a marked difference exists be- 
tween the work of elementary school 


However, 


of arduous exertion. 


*James McNeil Whistler. The Gentle Art of 
Making Enemies. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1923. p. 115. 
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children and that of high school students. 
It is characteristic that adolescents, with 
their self-critical attitude, lose this de- 
sirable effortlessness. The high school 
student, like any artist, must therefore 
labor to the limit of his ability and must 
then attempt to go beyond this point. 

The importance of self-discipline and 
hard work in relation to creative efforts 
is often insufficiently well understood. 
“We of today have little realization of 
the amount of labor expended on the 
long road from apprenticeship to mas- 
tery, whereon the world’s artists have all 
had to travel in the past. The popular 
notion of genius, surviving probably 
from the Romantic movement, as an ef- 
fortless and God-given illumination, de- 
scending like the Pentecostal dove on the 
chosen few, has corrupted our under- 
standing of the artist’s real nature and 
encouraged all manner of _ outrage, 
ranging from laziness to sheer impu- 
dence, in the self-chosen apostle of to- 
day, who has indeed a gift of tongue, 
but no other manifestation of divinity. 
Until recently, art has been very hard 
work. It is still so for those who preserve 
any continuity with the Great Tradi- 
tion.” * 

It is mainly self-discipline which en- 
ables the artist to travel the difficult and 
laborious road leading from the creative 
impulse and the spontaneous sketch to 
the finished work. Considerable self- 
discipline is needed to be swayed nei- 
ther by a lack of immediate success, nor 
by disappointment due to a feeling of 
inadequacy. In fact, one of the most 
important prerequisites for any creative 
success is the ability to pursue an aim 
steadfastly, regardless of whether or not 
rapid results are attained. This ability 

* Rhys Carpenter. The Bases of Artistic Crea- 


tion. New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 


1942. p. 35. 
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is effective in most working situations 
and is definitely not restricted solely to 
the art area. 

Some peripheral conditions and ele- 
ments of creativity are known. We know 
that self-discipline and concentrated ef- 
fort as well as imagination and experi- 
ence are particulars which are constitu- 
ents of creativity. Yet creativity as such, 
in spite of many attempts at investigat- 
ing its basic components, is still as much 
a mystery as life itself. Carl Jung wrote: 
“The creative aspect of life which finds 


Creative Dramatics 

(Continued from page 23) 
dramatics, one might hear in response to 
the question, “Why was it fun?” such 
comments as these: 

“Because I got to be President.” (A 
fourth grade boy who, as General Wash- 
ington, inspected the flag. ) 

“Because you can do the best you 
know how to do and nobody grumbles.” 
(An eighth grade boy who had just ap- 
peared in the front of the room for the 
first time in six months. ) 

“Because I have a whole bucketful of 
new words.” (A fifth grade girl who en- 
joyed contributing “picture words” for 
descriptions of characters in Rachel 
Field’s poem, “Roads.” ) 

“Because when you use your imagina- 
tion, everything comes out all right.” 
(A fifth grade boy who had become a 
pilot making a daring rescue on Mt. 
McKinley. ) 

“Because you seem to understand our 
needs.” (A shy fifth grade girl who felt 
awe in sighting the tower in “Why the 
Chimes Rang.” ) 

“Because you can be mean and not 
hurt anybody.” (A fourth grade boy 
who enjoyed playing the role of the giant 
in “Jack and the Beanstalk,” but realized 
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its clearest expression in art baffles all 
attempts at rational formulation. Any re- 
action to stimulus may be causally ex- 
plained; but the creative act, which is 
the absolute antithesis of mere reaction, 
will forever elude the human under- 
standing. It can only be described in its 
manifestations; it can be obscurely 
sensed, but never wholly grasped.” 


‘Carl Gustav Jung. “Psychology and Litera- 
ture.” The Creative Process. Brewester Ghiselin, 
Editor. Berkeley: The University of California 
Press, 1952. p. 209. 


that the giant does not gain the respect 
of the players. ) 

“lve learned enough to last me for 
three days.” (An eighteen year old stu- 
dent about to receive a certificate of at- 
tendance from a special school for slow 
learners. ) 

Through the art of creative dramatics, 
dreams and ambitions, attitudes and 
values, inner controls, aesthetic appre- 
ciation, sensitivity of spirit and a song 
in one’s heart daily fill the learner’s store- 
house. Through identification with qual- 
ity human experiences which help build 
rather than destroy, courage and confi- 
dence to go beyond that which is ex- 
pected, wisdom and ability to respond 
effectively to change, develop on a high 
level through a dramatic process of think- 
ing, feeling, experiencing, a process 
which affords the learner opportunity to 
achieve full self-realization in the world 
of tomorrow. 
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“There is the same sort of advantage 


in having conceptual frameworks manufactured and 
on hand in advance of actual occasions for their use, 
as there is in having tools ready instead of 

improvising them when need arises.-—John Dewey 


Nathaniel Champlin 


John Dewey: Beyond the Centennial 


THE most comprehensive value cri- 
terion Dewey would have us build into 
our conceptual framework as_ teachers 
still stands as a dynamic challenge to 
education: “The educational process has 
no end beyond itself; it is its own end... . 
Since in reality there is nothing to which 
growth is relative save more growth, 
there is nothing to which education is 
subordinate save more education.” ! This 
value criterion “must find universal and 
not specialized limited application.” * 
The full range of experiences and prob- 
lems available must be confronted if 
growth in one direction is seen in its 
relation to “continuing growth in new 
directions.” 

But those of us who are concerned to 
fashion a curriculum must have more to 
go on if we are to determine the kinds 
of experiences or problems to include and 


*John Dewey. Democracy and Education. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1916. 
p. 59-60. 

*John Dewey. Experience and Education. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938. 
p. 29. By permission of Kappa Delta Pi, Tiffin, 
Ohio, owners of copyright. 
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the kinds not to include under the 
“growth for the sake of further growth” 
criterion. What Dewey calls “intermedi- 
ary propositions” are needed in order 
that the proposed “universal” criterion 
effectively guides the selection and re- 
jection of curriculum—even report card 
—content. And if we undertake such re- 
search, then we must focus upon the 
theory of thought, intelligence and learn- 
ing upon which the growth criterion was 
built and to which it must finally submit. 
But here, too, Dewey leaves work to be 
done. 

In discussing thought and one kind of 
its workings he tells us that he has 
“touched only upon the fringes of a com- 
plex subject” and that he will be satisfied 
if he has directed our attention to 
“neglected” aspects of the problem of 
thought. Dewey’s conclusions on these 
two interrelated matters suggest that 
we can proceed more adequately not 
simply by mastering and applying, but 
also by reconstructing and extending his 
own theories. The task is no less than 
that of sharpening our most important 
“tool”—our conceptual framework. 
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For Dewey intelligence is a procedure. 
activity or function rather than some 
thing located inside some other thing. 
It is a behavior which is directed by pur- 
poses, ends or goals. “Ends are foreseen 
consequences . . . which are employed to 
give activity added meaning and to di- 
rect its further course.” As such, ends are 
not “terminal points of activity” but 
rather “redirecting pivots in action.” * 
And they are ends only when fashioned 
in terms of the means to their achieve- 
ment. 

To have purpose—anticipation or ex- 
pectation—fashioned in terms of the 
means to its achievement is to have sym- 
bols. The process or activity of ordering 
means to ends is symbolic—a case where 
a future, a non-present, is represented 
in the present. “A being which can use 
given and finished facts as signs of things 
to come; which can take given things as 
evidences of absent things, can, in that 
degree, forecast the future; it can form 
reasonable expectations. It is capable of 
achieving ideas: it is possessed of in- 
telligence.” ¢ 

These notions can be 








illustrated as 
follows: 


Symbols or Method 


Ends 


Means 


Past Present Future 


In developing his conception of sym- 
bols and their interrelations Dewey 
notes quite often his indebtedness to 


*John Dewey. Human Nature and Conduct. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1922. 
p. 225-34. 

‘John Dewey. “The Need for a Recovery 
of Philosophy.” Creative Intelligence. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1917. p. 21. 
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Peirce. According to this view there are 
three requirements to be met in order 
that a symbol be present. First, there 
must be something which represents; 
second, there must be something which 
is represented; and third, there must be 
something which makes the connection 
between the two. In the words of Peirce, 
“A Sign or Representamen, is a First 
which stands in such genuine triadic re- 
lation to a Second, called its Object, as 
to be capable of determining a Third, 
called its Interpretant .. .”* 


Symbol 


Interpretant Referent (or Object) 


The names constituting a 
class list might be taken as “Signs,” the 
students in the classroom may be taken 
as the “Referents” for the “Signs,” and a 
seating chart (or a show of hands at an 
initial roster call) may be taken as that 
which links up the two—the “Interpre- 
tant.” Anything, of course, may be de- 
fined, interpreted, to stand for anything 
else. It is important to note, however, 
that a symbol is not to be construed as 
identical with its object. But it is more 
important to note, after Peirce and 
Dewey, that all three points of our triad 
must be available in experience; they 
must be common, sharable or experienc- 
able. Only then can anticipation or ex- 
pectation be formulated in terms of 
means and take on the character of being 
predictions. 

For Dewey symbols may represent 
“anything under the sun.” But he differ- 


teacher's 


°C. Hartshorne and P. Weiss, eds. The Col- 
lected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: The Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press, Vol. II (copyright 1931, 1932, 
1939, 1960 by The President and Fellows of 
Harvard College). p. 274. 
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entiates between symbols or conceptions 
on the one hand and “existential mat- 
ters” on the other. Symbols may repre- 
sent symbols or they may represent non- 
symbols. The terms “laws of logic” repre- 
sent “abstractions” or symbols in the 
form of rules while the term “apple” 
represents something other than, but in 
another situation capable of becoming, a 
symbol. 

Operations, to anticipate, fall into two 
general types. There are operations that are 
performed upon and with existential ma- 
terial. . . . There are operations performed 
with and upon symbols. But even in the 
latter case, “operation” is to be taken in as 
literal a sense as possible.° 


Here Dewey is rejecting two historical 
traditions: First, there is that tradition 
which exhausts intelligence in knowledge 
and deductions therefrom; and, second, 
there is that tradition which depreciates 
ideas or theory save where those ideas 
or that theory lead directly to “practice,” 
which, in its turn, is conceived as some- 
thing other than practice with and upon 
ideas. The former arbitrarily limits intel- 
ligence to knowledge while the latter 
dangerously approaches “anti-intellec- 
tualism.” What Dewey is holding is that 
there are means, ends and methods 
which are symbolic, ideational or theo- 
retical; but also there are means and 
ends which are not symbolic, ideational 
or theoretical, but which are serviced by 
method which is symbolic, ideational or 
theoretical. 

Intelligence, then, is not the exclusive 
property of those who work focally with 
“signs and number.” The full act of in- 
telligence also may include things, mate- 
rials and tools. It is evidenced not only 
as the mathematician or philosopher 


*John Dewey. Logic: The Theory of Inquiry. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1939. p. 
15. 
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manipulates theory to gain theory, but 
also as the carpenter, fisherman, house- 
wife or automobile mechanic goes about 
ordering means to ends characteristic 
of his or her respective experiences. At 
the point of method, however, symbols 
are generic to all instances. 

According to this Deweyan account 
of intelligence, a creative education 
would be organized around problem sit- 
uations. Without an end-in-view there 
would be no problem. Without a prob- 
lem there would be no learning. Method 
would receive primary emphasis with 
full recognition of the fact that it always 
entails ends and means and cannot oper- 
ate in a vacuum. And since the concep- 
tion of symbol, located at the heart of 
method, has been fashioned in light of 
“that experimental method by which all 
the successful sciences . . . have reached 
the degree of certainty that are severally 
proper to them today,”’ the method of 
intelligence is one with the method of 
empirical inquiry. Critical and creative 
thinking is one with the procedures of 
scientific thinking. Thus the “growth 
for the sake of further growth” criterion 
comes to include the method of science 
—or the method of critical thinking— 
as one, if not the, major principle of se- 
lection. 


Dewey made much of the point that 

a symbol in isolation has no meaning, 

that reasoning as a process of “develop- 
(Continued on page 38) 

*C. Hartshorne and P. Weiss, eds. The Col- 


lected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce, op. cit., 
Vol. V, 1934, 1935, p. 465. 
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(Continued from page 35) 

ing the meaning-content” of ideas “neces- 
sitates the noting of relations of symbols 
to one another the formulated relation 
constituting a proposition.” To accept a 
proposition is to commit oneself to “such 
and such other relations of meanings 
because of their membership in the same 
system.” * Such a system he would label 
a “universe of discourse.” And although 
Dewey left it to others to spell this out 
we may note with him that the terms 
physiology, biology, psychology, chemis- 
try and sociology may be taken to repre- 
sent distinguishably different “universes 
of discourse” and have become cate- 
gories by means of which we structure 
curriculums. 

But the point to be made for educa- 
tional theory is that these terms are dif- 
ferentiations of theoretical or symbolic 
means, ends and methods. That is to say, 
there are ends, means and methods 
which are theoretical or conceptual and 
which may be labelled psychological or 
biological. A psychological end, or prob- 
lem is a theoretical end or problem gen- 
erally and an end or problem made up 
of psychological theory particularly. The 
means 6r‘“needs” of psychology are sym- 
bols or propositions; and the method of 
psychology is broadly that of the method 
of science. To say that someone has psy- 
chological or, for that matter, biological 
problems, needs or “wants” is to say 
either that someone is a psychologist or 
biologist or requires knowledge provided 
by these disciplines. To say that the in- 
fant is born with biological needs is to 
say that the infant is born a biologist or 
requires for some other purpose knowl- 
edge provided by the science of biology. 

The above is not intended to be whim- 
sical. It should be taken as technical and 


*John Dewey. Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, 
op, eit.,.p: Til. 
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important for a Deweyan based theory 
of learning and problem solving. First, 
the rather popular practice of assuming 
that the individual, child or adult, is 
partitioned in the same. manner in which 
we can catalogue the various sciences 
cannot be supported either by a single 
science or by a collection of several 
sciences. The same holds true with re- 
spect to the three Rs. Only books, li- 
braries, curriculums and conceptualizing 
can be so partitioned. Second, to use the 
term psychological, biological or phys- 
iological to qualify something other 
than knowledge, knowledge gaining, or 
objects located and described by ter- 
minology distinguishing these universes 
of discourse is to beg an important ques- 
tion: “Within what science or universe 
of discourse is this claim substantiated?” 

Plainly no hard and fast lines can be 
drawn between universes of discourse. 
Many established generic meanings— 
“overlappings’—are to be found. But 
failure to recognize at least the distinc- 
tion permits one to “jump theoretical 
fences” or to “hop, skip and jump” 
around the various sciences to come up, 
possibly, with an assertion like this: 
“Learning is an affair in which the emo- 
tional strain between the orbit of Mars 
and the gold-holdings of France during 
any given fiscal year manifests itself in 
the mutation of genes of the Socialist 
State.” Indeed, this is a rather extreme 
version of the very theoretic incompre- 
hensibility of which some educational 
theory is accused. The problem is really 
one of locating and building a universe 
of discourse, a conceptual framework, 
or a commonly understood “system of 
meanings,” distinguishable as educational 
theory. 

Throughout his writings Dewey at- 
tempts to avoid—and he tells us as he 
does this—a misuse of symbols. His was 
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a methodological “system of meanings” 
as if to suggest that the quest for an edu- 
cational discipline was one with the re- 
finement and extension of methodologi- 
cal discourse. Sourced in Aristotle this 
discipline directs itself to those activities 
which exhibit and yield to, or are formed 
by, controlling agencies of a self-imposed 
sort. 

Methodological discourse is distin- 
guished by such concepts as means, ends, 
methods, order, control, symbol and 
mediation, as against, for example, bio- 
logical discourse which is distinguished 
by such concepts as organism, environ- 
ment, reproductive organs, and muta- 
tion. And since methodology aims at pro- 
viding knowledge explicitly about ac- 
tivities and the manner in which they 
may be ordered or methodized, then it 
does hold promise of releasing the 
teacher in his professional capacity. 
Whatever the case, the “growth for the 
sake of further growth” criterion is 
helped only at the point of differentia- 
tions of method-of-science problems. No 
new principle can, thus far, be added to 
that of the method of science or critical 
thinking within the conceptual frame- 
work. 


IV 


In discussing another kind of intel- 
ligence and learning with methodolo- 
gical language, Dewey provides the 
means for the reconstruction and exten- 
sion of his own theory-and for the inclu- 
sion of another “growth” principle. He 
rejects as inappropriate such terms as 
feelings, habits, emotions and attitudes 
when describing what there is that is 
more than symbols, thus far conceived, 
yet also of thought and intelligence. He 
claims that we think qualitatively as well 
as “in terms verbal and mathematical.” 
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A case in point, he tells us, is the think- 
ing that goes on in artistic endeavors. 
“The doing and making is artistic when 
the perceived result is of such nature that 
its qualities as perceived have controlled 
the question of production.”® An end 
may be a quality and, “as perceived,” it 
enters to “control” activity. That is, 
quality operates as an end and it oper- 
ates as method. Further, “Thought that 
is artistic is as much a case of genuine 
thought as that expressed in scientific 
and philosophical matters.” 1° 

Now traditionally the term quality has 
been taken to signify a property, attri- 
bute or component of an object or event, 
e.g., “This apple has a red quality.” Or 
it has been taken to signify a standard of 
excellence—a value criterion, “We 
mustn't sacrifice quality for quantity.” 





1 Co 
e.g., 


But while honoring these meanings, 
Dewey is using the term within the con- 
text of methodology and thus attributing 
to it another meaning. However, it re- 
mained for some students'! of Dewey to 


* John Dewey. Art as Experience. New York: 
Minton, Balch & Co., 1934. p. 48. Elsewhere in 
his writings Dewey does equate the method of 
intelligence with the method of science and 
leaves the problem of accounting for the more 
than this that is yet human to psychology, 
sociology and biology. But the problem here 
is not to make Dewey consistent, nor to spec- 
ulate what he “really” meant. Rather it is to 
develop a major theme in his writings which has 
been largely neglected. 

” John Dewey. Philosophy and Civilization. 
New York: Minton, Balch & Co., 1931. p. 116. 

“See particularly Francis T. Villemain, The 
Qualitative Character of Intelligence, Ed. D. 
Report (New: York, Library, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1952); Villemain- 
Champlin, “Frontiers for an Experimentalist 
Philosophy of Education,” in The Antioch 
Review (Yellow Springs, Antioch Press, Fall 
1959); Joe Burnett, et al., “Dewey and Crea- 
tive Education,” in Saturday Review (New 
York, November 21, 1959); and David Ecker, 
“Toward a Philosophy of Art Education,” in 
Research in Art Education (Washington, 
N.A.E.A., 9th Yearbook of the National Art 
Education Association, 1959). 
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give the term further methodological 
precision, to link it up with Dewey's gen- 
eral theory of intelligence and learning 
and with the growth criterion. 

According to this methodological ex- 
tension of Dewey’s thought, qualities, 
too, are symbols. In order to gain or 
have, for example, the quality we desig- 
nate with the term “white,” we must in- 
stitute a relationship of contrast between 
that quality and some other quality. A 
relationship of contrast must be insti- 
tuted in order that the “it” we label 
“white” be present. In common sense 
language we might say that if all were 
white there would be no white. Thus, 
qualities are symbols by virtue of con- 
structed contrasts. A qualitative symbol 
is to be distinguished from a theoretical 
symbol by the fact that a quality presents 
itself by representing the relationship out 
of which it emerges or by means of 
which it gains distinctiveness. A theo- 
retical symbol, on the other hand, can 
be had without its referent also being 
present. Such qualities as those desig- 
nated by the terms “anger,” “joviality,” 
“indignation,” “formality,” “permissive- 
ness,” “Gothic,” “Cubism,” and “circus” 
are symbols. They require for their oc- 
currence the construction of a relation- 
ship of contrast. 

Quality operates as an end. An archi- 
tect may seek to achieve a structure 
capable of being labelled “Classical.” A 
dramatist may seek to gain the structure 
(himself) capable of being labelled “in- 
dignation.” And a painter may seek a 
canvas capable of being labelled “Cu- 
bism.” Quality as end may be termed 
“Total Quality.” 

Quality operates as method. In order 
to gain the quality we call “Classical,” 
the architect is guided by a quality com- 
mon to many structures yet distinguish- 
ably different from, say, the quality we 
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term “Gothic” in its turn common to 
other structures. The drama_ student 
confronts the quality we label “indigna- 
tion” as he confronts its occurrence in 
the cinema, on the stage, in the mirror 
or in the presentations of others and, 
accordingly, he institutes the relation- 
ships. So, too, with a painter who seeks 
the quality of “Cubism.” This common- 
ality or “pervasiveness” is regulative. It 
is method. It functions to guide selection 
and, hence, rejection of qualities and it 
functions to guide the relating in view of 
the end or total quality. Quality as 
method may be termed “Pervasive Qual- 
ity.” 

Quality operates as means. In order 
to gain the quality we call “Classical,” 
the architect selects as means such other 
qualities as horizontality, angularity, 
fluted column, and porch. The drama 
student presses into service a qualitative 
kind of voice, stance, gesture and term 
as means to gaining indignation. The 
painter utilizes a qualitative kind of line, 
plane, texture, color and proportion as 
means to the end called “Cubism.” Con- 
ceived as means such qualities may be 
termed “Component Qualities.” 

Another principle of selection—qual- 
itative method—may now join with the 
method of science under the “growth for 
the sake of further growth” criterion. 

We may now locate descriptions of 
relationships between theory and quality 
—between theoretical intelligence and 
qualitative intelligence—for purposes of 
applying the growth criterion to cur- 
riculum construction. Four relationships 
may be noted: * 


Theoretical Predominance is a case 
where theory is ordered to gain theory. 
(A child asks a question or seeks to an- 
swer a question; a philosopher gives a 


” After Villemain. 
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lecture or writes an article; and a group 
undertakes a discussion.) In this case 
quality is an inescapable “background.” 
That is, theorizing cannot go on save in 
a qualitative setting and along with such 
qualities as permissiveness, concentra- 
tion or hesitation. In such cases qualities 
are to be evaluated in the extent to which 
they help forward the theorizing. 
Qualitative Predominance is a case 
where quality is ordered to gain a qual- 
ity but where there is theory functioning 
in an instrumental role. Theoretical sym- 
bols are to be found as children count 
and chant while skipping rope or bounc- 
ing rubber balls, as a “caller” functions 
at a barn dance or as one extends sym- 
pathy to another person. Theoretical 
symbols of one sort rather than another 
are pressed into service to help gain the 
quality of cynicism, depression, levity, 
frolic, friendliness, sorrow or a poetic 
form. In such cases theoretical symbols 
are to be evaluated in the extent to 
which they help forward the qualitative 
means-ends abroad in the situation. 
Reciprocity is a where both 
theory and quality function as means, 
ends and method. A bulletin board is a 
qualitative total, yet contains also theo- 
rizing in the form of information, de- 
scriptions or “copy.” A dinner situation 
may involve those orderings of qualities 
we call manners and informality, yet be 
constitutive also of theorizing moving to 
conclusions about the present political 
state of affairs. “Group Process” in edu- 


case 


' cation is another illustration. In such 


cases both theoretical and qualitative 
methods constitute the controls, the 
means and ends. 

Qualitative Independence is to be 
found in those means, ends and methods 
which entail no theorizing. A painting, 
sculpture, temper tantrum, a moment of 
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affection, a whirling-dancing presence or 
a ripple of laughter in the classroom are 
cases in point. (Indeed, a person doesn’t 
lose control when he becomes angry or 
“mad.” He gains—employs—anger as a 
control.) In such cases only pervasive 
quality operates as the method. 








Dewey's point to the effect that no ex- 
perience can proceed without qualities 
is here joined with the contention that 
some experiences can proceed without 
theory. All teachers, then, are potentially 
art teachers. They become art teachers 
when they single out, point out to others, 
provide for or institute qualitative rela- 
tions. Further, qualities must be pre- 
sented in order to function as method— 
in order to be learned—in the classroom 
situation. Thus, in replacing the emo- 
tional theory, the theory of qualitative 
intelligence at once makes more exacting 
demands upon and more adequately re- 
leases the work of the professional 
teacher. The notion of “inner forces” in- 
hibited, repressed or undeveloped, but 
nevertheless inside somewhere, is hereby 
replaced by the theory of qualitative 
method. Qualities are public and shar- 
able. They are to be confronted, eval- 
uated and re-composed, whether in the 
form of indignation, home life, “class- 
room atmospheres,” or our cities. 


V 


The reconstructed theory of  intel- 
ligence proposed above claims to join 
the problem set forth in the introduction. 
The amalgam of means-ends abroad in 
the human situation to be evaluated by 
the growth criterion may now be differ- 
entiated into: (a) theory to gain theory 
with quality in service; (b) non-theory 
or quality to gain quality with theory in 
service; (c) theory and quality to gain 
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theory and quality; and (d) quality to 
gain quality. This covers the full sweep 
of matters to be addressed by the growth 
criterion. Educators are brought that 
much closer to choosing and orchestrat- 
ing the plethora of means-ends—learn- 
ings—in such a way that growth in one 
direction is seen in its relation to “con- 
tinuing growth in new directions.” 

A creative curriculum would rest upon 
an esthetic foundation. For in the long 
haul Dewey would “award the palm,” 
not to science, but to art experience. “Art 
—the mode of activity that is charged 
with meanings capable of immediately 
enjoyed possession—is the complete cul- 
mination of nature, and . . . ‘science’ is 
properly a handmaiden that conducts 
natural events to this happy issue.” ** 
And, “Esthetic experience is a manifesta- 
tion, a record and celebration of the life 
of a civilization, a means of promoting 
its development, and is also the ultimate 


'S John Dewey. Experience and Nature. Chi- 
cago: The Open Court Publishing Company, 
1929. p. 358. 


Science and Mathematics 


(Continued from page 27) 


McCloy '” stated the point well in his 
admonition to scientists and those who 
survive in a world of science: 


You have to do more than sign an inter- 
mittent manifesto from the isolation of your 
laboratory demanding of the government 
some immediate course of action. It requires 
added knowledge, added reading, added 
thinking and added experience, all inspired 
by the scientific spirit. It requires dealing, 


“John J. McCloy. “Obligations of a Scien- 
tist.” An Address at the 92nd Commencement 
Exercises of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Massachusetts, June 13, 
1958. 
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judgment upon the quality of a civiliza- 
tion.” ** 

But a creative education in theory and 
quality carries with it the courage and 
responsibility to relinquish, if necessary, 
some of our current and, in some cases, 
closely guarded conceptions. 

For, if the hypothesis herein advanced 
is tested and found to hold, then we must 
be willing to give up the emotional 
theory, the notion that art experience is 
restricted either to the “fine arts” or to 
departments of art education, the view 
that theory is of value only when it leads 
immediately to non-theory (practice ) 
and the conception that removes from 
the domain of public education those 
qualitative moments of sympathy, sor- 
row, “celebration of ideals realized” so 
precious to shared living and so impor- 
tant to sustaining us during turning 
points in our personal lives. It remains to 
be seen whether or not we will pay the 
price. 

“John Dewey. Art as Experience, op. cit., 
p. 326. 


incidentally, with subjects wherein the vari- 
ables are apt to be far more numerous and 
baffling than in any scientific problem you 
have thus far encountered. 

The implication is clear. Science does 
not end with logical analysis of the holes 
in knowledge, with the logical search for | 
logical materials to be logically ordered. 
It involves a broader dimension of anal- 
ysis, synthesis and recombination, all of 
which constitute creativity. Without such 
creativity, the atmosphere of science can 
at best be sterile and humid. 

As stated by Charles Kettering, “Logic 
enables you to go wrong systematically.” 
Creativity is the key to the escape from 
our older misconceptions. 
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The Importance 


of People 


Column Editor: Prudence Bostwick 





CoLuMN Eprtor’s note: I'd like to say at the beginning that follow- 
ing Fred Wilhelms in the editorship of this column is going to be tough. 
When the invitation came, I had to wait a few days (or was it weeks?) 
and swallow hard before I could say Id try. 

There isn’t a reader of Fred’s contributions to “The Importance of 
People” who doesn’t regret the end of his two years of service. As the 
new editor I am scared and searching. This may be one reason why I 
have chosen newness as the theme for my first effort. 


—PRUDENCE BOSTWICK 


What Is It Like To Be New? 


EACH autumn there is newness in the 
air—a strange thing to accompany the 
fall of leaves and the coming of Octo- 
ber. For millions of us, however, chil- 
dren and teachers alike, the year begins 
after Labor Day, and for some the year 
is very new indeed. A child who is com- 
ing to school for the first time or a 
teacher who is beginning his career— 
these are the ones for whom the autumn 
world is fresh and zestful and sometimes 
terrifying. 

In a way newness makes cowards of 
us all. The need to hang back, to cling 
to the familiar, to find old comforts and 
securities almost overpowers the basic 
human drive for adventure and _ for 
change. In spite of the delight in look- 
ing forward, often the “heart is down 
and the head is turning around.” 

It is at this time that someone who 
has been there before can support our 
wavering spirits. In spite of the fact that 
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no one can learn for another, there is 
comfort in assurances that build increas- 
ingly justified confidence and give en- 
couragement to a self threatened by 
events whose outcome is uncertain. 
Teachers who work with kindergarten- 
ers or other children or youth new to 
the school, and principals and coordina- 
tors who work with new teachers have 
special responsibility to provide contin- 
uous support and encouragement. 

A number of years ago I had the op- 
portunity of sitting in on a series of 
meetings in which a group of coordina- 
tors whose chief work was the induction 
of new teachers into a large city system 
met with one of the school psychiatrists 
to consider some of their professional 
problems. Over and over he stressed the 
need for the coordinators to remember 
that they were dealing with teachers new 
to their work and who were as much in 
need of constant reassurance as of food 
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Now there are 19 
of these irresistible 
books at reading 
levels 2-8. 


To help you achieve a total approach to reading, here’s lively, 
exciting reading designed to fit individual needs by covering wide 


reading ranges. 
SKILL BUILDERS give you... 


p» appealing selections from Reader’s Digest by authors whose 
works have informed and entertained millions 


p expert adaptations by teachers and textbook editors 


p exercises which develop both basic and higher reading skills 


Use the Reading Skill Builders—you’ll marvel at the progress 
made by your enthusiastic pupils! 


Order on several levels for | Grades 2-6, 51¢ each; Grades 7-8, 60¢ each 


each grade you teach | Teacher's editions same prices 





Write to: EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, Reader’s Digest Services, Inc. 
Pleasantville, New York 
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and drink. To illustrate his point he told 
of a man who had entered a hospital 
ward preparatory to an operation. Dur- 
ing the evening he rang for the nurse. 
When she reached his bedside, he asked 
her for some assurance that he would be 
cared for, that death was not an inevi- 
table consequence of his ordeal. At fre- 
quent intervals thereafter the man sum- 
moned the nurse only to ask the same 
questions again and again. Finally in ex- 
asperation the nurse inquired of the doc- 
tor in charge of the wards, “How often 
must I go to him?” and the doctor re- 
plied, “As often as the bell rings.” 

It is not enough for a new teacher to 
wait for his first salary check as concrete 
evidence of someone's recognition of his 
effort. He must have early support from 
those whom he regards as responsible 
for the evaluation of his work. To be 
sure he needs help in a thousand ways, 
but it must be given with recognition 
of him as a human being, with courtesy 
and with faith in his power to grow in 
professional competency. It must be 
given with understanding of what it 
means to be new. 

It is this understanding that is difficult 
to achieve. Experience has a way of de- 
veloping in us habits and skills which 
reach at last a degree of familiarity that 
helps us to forget the pain and excite- 
ment of the untried. Once we have be- 
come proficient in a skill or secure in a 
discipline or theory, we not only resist 
change in habitual processes, but we 
also tend to forget what learning was 
like. What we already know and what 
we can already do seem easy. 

We whose business is helping other 
people to learn have a responsibility our- 
selves to undergo at frequent intervals 
the rigorous process of learning, to be 
confronted with the need to build new 
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BOTH PARTIES (teachers and children) 
VOTE FOR 


MATERIALS 
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© for better teaching 
e for lasting, satisfying 
learning experiences 


Write for complete in of Judy 
visual-manipulative materials. 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


310 NORTH SECOND STREET, DEPT. ELO 
MINNEAPOLIS e, MINNESOTA 





skills, habits, attitudes, and values which 
we have never built before. We need to 
know directly—not just remember—how 
it feels to explore a new city and be lost 
a block from home, to look on a new 
countryside, to live among people whose 
habits challenge ours, to gain a new 
skill, to learn a new language, to undergo 
the confusion that accompanies the rush 
of experiences before the configuration 
is achieved and the pattern clear. “We 
have long,’ writes Arthur 
Combs, “with an accepted ability to 
write that we have forgotten how slowly 
and painfully the process of achieving 
these new differentiations was at the 
time we originally learned them.”! 

A number of years ago, in order to 
gain some insight into the nature of es- 


lived so 


* Arthur Combs and Donald Snygg. Individ- 
ual Behavior. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1959, p. 191. 
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“How does the bee carry the pollen 
back to the hive?” I asked the bee- 


keeper. 


“See the ball on this bee’s hind leg? 
One section of each hind leg has a little 
hollow, like a basket. The bee packs 
the pollen into this basket. The pollen 
basket is also called a breadbasket, be- 
cause pollen is often called bee bread.” % 


2k From Close-Up Of A Honeybee by Virgil E. Foster with photographs 
by Martin Iger, grades 3-7, 64 pages, reinforced binding. $3.00 


Send for complete description of this and other imaginative new trade books from 


YOUNG SCOTT BOOKS, 8 WEST 13TH ST., NEW YORK 11 
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thetic experience I began to read such 
books as John Dewey's Art as Experi- 
ence, Max Schoen’s Psychology of Music, 
George Santayana’s Sense of Beauty, 
Carl Seashore’s In Search of Beauty in 
Music, and Irwin Edman’s Arts and the 
Man. In the process I realized that I 
could not read the material which dealt 
with the esthetics of music. The language 
was outside my experience. I had never 
been a student of musical form, only a 
listener with profound emotional re- 
sponse, an enchanted layman. So it was 
that in order to enlarge my experience 
and my vocabulary, I began the study 
of piano with all the insecurities of 
childhood and none of its innocence. 
From a small, red book for children I 
learned to read the accompaniment to 
“The Three Little Kittens,’ “Mon Ami 
Pierrot,’ and “London Bridge”... a 
humbling process that taught me new 
respect for learning. I worked to under- 
stand some of the intricacies of musical 
notes and scales and their manifold in- 
terrelationships. Sometimes I would 
grasp their significance, but more often 
meanings were lost in the foggy whole 
from which I had not yet been able to 
differentiate them. Slowly I began to 
find meaning in the language of musical 
esthetics and to be able to accept with 
serenity the hypothesis that the “listener 
is reaching up, not for the opening of 
heaven, but for high G.” 

There are many reasons for tackling 
something new. Each of us feels the 
basic need for adventure. As we mature 
and our drive for physical adventure 
lessens (skin-diving, skiing down precip- 
itous slopes, leaping chasms, conquering 
mountains ), our drive increases for ad- 
venture in the world of the hand, mind, 
and heart. Some of us may work in clay, 
wood, metal, paint, or the soil of gar- 
dens. If we find our medium, we grow in 
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power to create what we have seen in 
our mind’s eye, to give form to mean- 
ings we have at first only partially under- 
stood. Or we may be caught up in the 
search for ways to improve the quality 
of our relations with other human be- 
ings, sharpening our perceptions, testing 
these perceptions with the “reality” of 
other perceiving selves, and growing in 
the ability to enter creatively into co- 
operative enterprises. 

Or our. adventurous spirit may take 
us to the frontiers of thought, to the mov- 
ing edges of man’s exploration of his 
world, whether of the earth and the 
space through which it is being cata- 
pulted, or of human behavior and its 
intricate expression. We may read The 
Universe and Mr. Einstein with a chance 
of seeing the universe newly. We may 
share in the research that has gone into 
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the study of children’s thinking or of 
their social values. We may, if our tech- 
niques are well sharpened, assist in the 
identification of new problems to be 
studied and the setting up of hypotheses 
and research design. 

The invitation is everywhere to renew 
ourselves, to build new skills, to find new 
interests, to test out new ways of work- 
ing and living. And in this renewing, we 
may grow in our understanding of the 
bewilderment that attends the effort to 
learn. We may appreciate the encourage- 
ment that comes from the support of 
others who know the way. 

—PrupENCE Bostwick, Professor of 
Education, San Fernando Valley State 
College, Northridge, California. 


Creative Climate 
(Continued from page 6) 


advantageously through the intellectual 
reexamination of the problem and the 
trying of new solutions. The freedom 
from anxiety over being wrong without 
fear of social or emotional punishment 
leads to further attempts to solve the 
problem creatively. 

Sixth, the teacher would not consider 
rote memorization or imitation of text- 
book thinking as good learning. This 
teacher, along with the text material, his 
own explanations, and all other resources 
merely supplies the facts from which 
each student will derive his own insights 
and arrive at his own possible conclu- 
sions. Some pupils may give some very 
naive and simple applications; others 
may supply quite thoughtful insights. Re- 
quiring that pupils confine their thoughts 
to what the textbook says or what 
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teacher said is a certain way for produc- 
ing conforming, non-thinking adults who 
may welcome anyone who will do their 
thinking for them. 

Seventh, the teacher will provide pro- 
cedures by which he can evaluate prog- 
ress in learning that is commensurate 
with ability to progress. Instead of using 
every trial response by a pupil as a test 
of his knowledge, the teacher limits such 
testing to a specific time which culmi- 
nates a learning period so that each pupil 
can try out many responses. The test con- 
sists of problem type questions to which 
each pupil can bring both the facts and, 
more important, his interpretation and 
evaluation of the facts. The teacher 
knows a mere listing of facts from mem- 
ory is not a good evaluative device. Fre- 
quently, he will provide the facts and 
let the pupils solve problems of applica- 
tion or interpretation. But he does not 
limit himself to this. He uses oral reports, 
projects, acting out, debates, essays, and 
many other types of responses to provide 
for a wide range of creative abilities and 
understandings. By providing time for 
discussion and trial responses and certain 
specific times for interpretive types of 
testing, this teacher provides a beneficial 
climate for aiding creative efforts. 

We need creative adults and demo- 
cratic citizens who can think and feel 
free to think for themselves. The only 
way we can develop such citizens is to 
provide plenty of practice in a classroom 
where the’ climate is emotionally sup- 
portive rather than punitive. Give each 
child the freedom to learn by himself, 
supportive guidance from the 
teacher, and you will have an adult who 
can think for and create by himself. 

—Rosert W. ScoFIELD, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Educational Psychology, Okla- 
homa State University, Stillwater. 


with 
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Write for your free teaching aid, ‘‘Money 
at Work’’— designed to instill economic 
competence. Address: John R. Rowe, 
Dept. 405, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Designed especially for unassisted use by elementary school children 
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Contributor: Walter B. Waetjen 


NOTE: Initiated this month, Ideas into Action will report frontier 
work by ASCD Commissions and Committees. Assignment of the commis- 
sions is to explore problems and issues in their areas of responsibility and 
to facilitate an exchange of ideas and information on these; that of the com- 
mittees is to carry much responsibility in the business, organization and 


on-going work of the Association. 


These groups have an important function in furthering our professional 
growth. We hope this new department will serve as an effective stimulus 


to such growth.—R.R.L. 


Myth and Fact about Learning 


FOR the past several years the Re- 
search Commission of ASCD has spon- 
sored a series of Curriculum Research 
Institutes, some of them in cooperation 
with the National Institute of Mental 
Health. Of late the Research Institutes 
have focused sharply on the factors that 
influence learning. That focus has by 
implication suggested certain myths or 
misconceptions held by many people 
about the learning process. In contrast, 
it has made explicit the “facts” about 
learning. Let us consider some of the 
myths and facts. 


Myth #1. The student learns what the 
teacher teaches. Essentially, this notion 
about learning puts the learner in a very 
passive role since he must accept and 
absorb what the teacher sets forth to be 
learned. There are two assumptions in 
this myth that appear to be false. One 
of them is that what is significant to the 
teacher is equally significant to the 
learner; the other is that the quantity 
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of facts learned is identical with the 
quantity of facts taught. 

Fact #1. Students cannot be taught 
directly, nor can we facilitate learning 
in the sense of making it easier. Studies 
in perception demonstrate that all learn- 
ing is selective. We perceive and learn 
what we purpose to. It becomes apparent 
that for a teacher to expect his meanings 
to be taken over completely by the 
learner is unrealistic since the learner is 
selective of what the teacher has pre- 
sented. Learning begins with the learner, 
not with the teacher. But the teacher 
can make learning possible by providing 
information, materials and the setting. 
The greatest contribution he can make 
is that of listening to and encouraging 
the learner—in short, by being present 
in the full human sense. 

Myth #2. One has learned if he 
“knows.” To put it differently, if one has 
memorized facts, he has learned. An 
eighth grader will talk about the phylo- 
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William H. Burton 


Roland B. Kimball 
Richard L. Wing | 


The actual process of thinking is analyzed here in understandable terms 
with constant reference to classroom situations and procedures. The 
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the classroom teacher. 4508 pages, $6.00 
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THE AMERICAN SECONDARY SCHOOL | 


L. O. Taylor 
Don R. McMahill 
Bob L. Taylor 


In interpreting the place of the secondary school in American society, 
the authors have presented a complete picture of the function of the 
American secondary school, the development of the curriculum, and 
problems of teaching and of administration. 492 pages, $5.50 
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genetic scale even to the extent of using 
the term correctly to answer a test item. 
Yet if one were to ask him to tell what 
the term means he would be unable to 
say. Knowledge of the word had _ be- 
come the substitute for knowledge of 
the thing. The trap we can fall into is 
to believe that because one uses the 
proper vocabulary he has vision and in- 
sight—that he has learned. Students at- 
test to the prevalence of this myth by 
asking questions such as, “What does the 
book say?” or “That's not what the 
teacher said.” Believing in this myth 
reaps for us a bitter harvest. The learner 
comes to have little faith in his experi- 
ence and in his ideas, for these are sec- 
ondary to knowing the proper words. 

Fact #2. One has learned when he 
has experienced growth of the self. Any 
other type of learning is transient and 
disappears when the external pressures 
are removed. It is this fact that presents 
the greatest challenge to teachers. The 
challenge is to build a “curriculum 
bridge” from that which interests (the 
self structure) youngsters to that which 
they should learn. To do this a teacher 
educates himself to ways in which he 
can ascertain aspects of the self-struc- 
ture of youngsters and, in so doing, the 
teacher learns to respect and cherish the 
uniqueness of the learner. Frequently, 
the teacher discovers his own individu- 
ality in this quest. 

When the learner experiences growth 
of the self in learning, he finds it unnec- 
essary to surrender to authority and be- 
comes more self-directing in future 
learning endeavors. 

Myth #3. Learning occurs through 
exposure to discrete curriculum areas. 
Youths are required to learn by being 
placed in different subject matter classes 
for a certain number of minutes per day. 
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FRONTIERS OF 
AMERICA Books 


Reading Level 3 


Interest Level 3-8 
ESPECIALLY REMEDIAL! 7 exciting, fac- 


tual books, each combining HIGH 
INTEREST levels with LOW READ- 
ING levels. 
graders will revel in applying their new 
found skills! Each 128 pages, illustrated. 
Reinforced cloth binding, $1.88 each, 
net, postpaid. 

EXPLORERS IN A NEW WORLD 
HEROES OF THE WESTERN 
OUTPOSTS 


HUNTERS BLAZE THE TRAILS 
LOG FORT ADVENTURES 
MEN ON IRON HORSES 
SETTLERS ON A STRANGE SHORE 
STEAMBOATS TO THE WEST 
state when you order the 


FREE! 
complete series. 


Childrens Press 


The Childrens Books 
with Built-In 
Creative Enjoyment 


Jackson & Racine, 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


Advanced 2nd and 3rd 


Valuable, full-color Picto- 
rial Poster Map of YOUR 


Send complete series of 7 titles, 

postpaid. 

Include free Pictorial Poster 

Map. Offer expires Dec. 31. $13.16 

ircled below, 
postpaid, Bie é6 0.0 ebin'e $1.88 each. 

Steamboats ® Hunters ® Log Fort 

Explorers ® Settlers © Iron Horses 

Western Outposts 


Send- individual titles « 


30-day examination privilege 


[} Bill me [] lL enclose $_ 

All prices net to schools and libraries. 
Name_ 

Address_ 


City, Zone, State _ 2 
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A CHECK LIST OF 


McGRAW-HILL EDUCATION BOOKS 


CURRENTLY PUBLISHED AND IN-PRESS 


BERELSON—GRADUATE EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Ready in October 


BROWN, LEWIS, and HARCLEROAD—A-V INSTRUCTION, 
554 pages, $7.95 


ELLISON—MUSIC WITH CHILDREN, 294 pages, $5.75 


FROEHLICH—GUIDANCE SERVICES IN SCHOOLS, Second Edition, 
383 pages, $5.95 


GOOD—DICTIONARY OF EDUCATION, Second Edition, 704 pages, $10.25 
HARDEE—THE FACULTY IN COLLEGE COUNSELING, 391 pages, $6.75 
JORDAN—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LEADERSHIP, 323 pages, $5.95 


KELNER—HOW TO TEACH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 343 pages, 
$5.95 


KOWITZ and KOWITZ—GUIDANCE IN THE ELEMENTARY CLASSROOM, 
314 pages, $5.95 


LEAVITT—NURSERY-KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION, 365 pages, 
Text edition, $6.25 


MARKS, PURDY, and KINNEY—TEACHING ARITHMETIC FOR 
UNDERSTANDING, 429 pages, $6.50 


POWER—EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, 415 pages, $6.00 
RICHEY—PLANNING FOR TEACHING, Second Edition, $6.00 
STOOPS, et al—GUIDANCE SERVICES, $5.75 


STOOPS and WAHLQUIST—PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES IN GUIDANCE, 
369 pages, $5.95 


TIDYMAN and BUTTERFIELD—TEACHING THE LANGUAGE ARTS, 
Second Edition, 403 pages, $6.50 


THUT—THE STORY OF EDUCATION, $6.50 
TOLBERT—INTRODUCTION TO COUNSELING, 322 pages, $5.95 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


THE McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd St. New York 36, N. Y. 
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[t is even becoming commonplace for 
this type of organization of the school 
day to be found in the elementary school. 
One of the notable exceptions to this 
tendency is the ungraded or nongraded 
unit. 

Finding themselves in classes organ- 
ized along discrete subject matter lines, 
youths soon discover they must become 
expert at shutting off and turning on 
their learning. Since there is little at- 
tempt made by school personnel to have 
one segment of the school day relate to 
another, the student is forced into this 
“stop and go” type of learning. It is curi- 
ous, indeed, that we seem to abandon 
youth at the time in learning when great- 
est help is needed. One of the most dif- 
ficult tasks in learning is that of seeing 
relationships between seemingly discrete 
factors, yet we leave this task to the 
learner. 

Fact +3. Learning is integral. It is 
not an acquisition of discrete elements. 
When a person learns he becomes a dif- 
ferent person to some extent. By virtue 
of the fact that a new learning is inte- 
grated with older learnings a student 
comes to perceive, understand and think 
differently. When this type of integra- 
tion of learnings has occurred, a person 
is in position for new learning to occur. 
Quite often, when a_ person learns 
through seeing relationships, his needs 
become illuminated to him—the road to 
future learning is opened. This means 
that learning does not always bring 
closure. As a matter of fact, learning 
seems to precipitate learning rather than 
terminate it. 

It is not too uncommon to observe a 
person who has learned something of 
significance and to note the profound 
changes such learning precipitates. When 
he is not forced into compartmentalizing 
his learning, the person sees relation- 
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TEST BATTERIES 


Intermediate Battery Tests, Grades 4-6 
Test I—Competence in the Language 
Arts 
Reliability .88 
II—Competence in Arithmetic— 
Fundamentals & Reasoning 
Reliability .95 
Test I1I—Competence in Social Studies, 
Science, Health and Safety 
Reliability .94 
Package 25 Batteries 
16 pages, 82x11 


Test 


$6.50 


Advanced Battery Tests, Grades 7-9 
Tests I and I1]—Same subjects as in the 
Intermediate Tests 
Test 1I—Competence in Mathematics 
24 pages 8¥2x1] 
Package 25 Batteries $8.00 
Machine or Hand Scored 
Separate Tests in Elementary and 
High School Subjects 


Acorn Publishing Company 


Rockville Centre New York 











ships, his behavior changes and his learn- 
ing needs become clearer to him. 

Myth #4. Only the intellect is in- 
volved in learning. It is difficult to say 
whether more educators than lay per- 
sons subscribe to this misconception of 
learning. Many of the grading and group- 
ing practices in education suggest that 
we believe in this erroneous notion of 
learning. Should a person believe in this 
myth about learning he would find it 
easy to apply a simple formula: mental 
capacity —= the number of facts to be 
learned. The task of the teacher would 
indeed be less fraught with decision 
making if this were true. 

If one embraces this myth he may be 
led down the garden path to the point 
where he finds it justifiable to blame and 
even castigate children for not learning. 
It would not matter that tension stem- 
ming from conditions in the home, at 
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school or with peers preoccupies one and 
stands in the way of his learning. As long 
as one has the intellectual capacity he 
will learn, saith the advocate of this 
myth. 

Fact +4. Learning is a complex proc- 
ess which includes the intellect. School 
guidance personnel and clinical psychol- 
ogists could offer an abundance of in- 
formation to support this fact about 
learning. Their files are replete with 
cases of children who are quite able, 
intellectually, but whose personal lives 
are characterized by conditions that make 
them “learning cripples.” These are the 
children referred to by the Australians 
as “homesteaders.” 

Research studies on underachieving 
children reveal that many factors are in- 
volved in learning. For instance, the gen- 
eral level of anxiety and the level of 
anxiety about testing situations have a 
pronounced effect on one’s learning, re- 


gardless of intellectual capacity. Simi- 
larly, the research findings on _ the 
achievement motive suggest that intra- 
family relationships influence learning. 
To complicate the matter even more, 
boys appear to choose quite a different 
road for learning than do girls. 

There is research to support the 
“Facts” mentioned above. It is nonethe- 
less true that as educators we must learn 
to do the research we need to make our 
professional endeavors more precise. 
We cannot ask people from other dis- 
ciplines to do this research for us. The 
educator will need to re-define his role 
to include the research function in order 
that he may discover more about the 
learning process and aid children in ex- 
periencing greater self-fulfillment. 

—WattTer B. WAETJEN, Professor of 
Education, Institute for Child Study, 
Univ. of Maryland, College Park; also 
Chairman, ASCD Research Commission. 





ate grade pupils to 


World Book Compuny 


Boston 





at last! 


PHONETICS and MEANING are expertly 
combined to strengthen reading skills in 


WORD-ANALYSIS PRACTICE 
by Durrell, Murphy, Spencer, Catterson 


From the renowned reading center of Boston University comes a skill 
developer that has demonstrated its effectiveness in leading intermedi- 


e greater vocabulary power, 
e improved reading ability, and 
e better spelling performance. 


Word-Analysis Practice cards are self-motivating, self-directing, and 


self-correcting; pupils may work individually or in pairs. 


Write for more information and a sample card. 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York - 
- Atlanta - 


Chicago 


Dallas - Berkeley 
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Cwriculuny 
Developments 








Column Editor: Arthur Hoppe 


Eprtor’s Note: A new column, Curriculum Developments, here makes 
its debut. The ASCD Executive Committee has given it a tough assign- 
ment. The column is “to report new developments in curriculum news, 
bulletins and research.” It combines functions previously served by three 
departments, “Curriculum News,” “Curriculum Bulletins” and “Curricu- 


lum Research.” 


In fulfilling this triple aim, Column Editor Hoppe will need much help 
from his readers. He urges you to send him news items he should note; 
curriculum materials for possible review; and information on research 
studies that should be reflected in his column. 

Your alert help can make this new department a signal service to the 


profession.—R.R.L. 


A Curriculum Study Council 


Twenty-one school systems have al- 
ready joined the new Lakeshore Cur- 
riculum Study Council, Lakeshore Area, 
Wisconsin. The organization enjoys the 
stimulation and support of the School 
of Education of the University of Wis- 
consin at Milwaukee, and is open to all 
school systems in the state. 

The Council is dedicated to the ap- 
plication of sound research procedures 
to problems of curriculum and instruc- 
tion, and to the mutual sharing of re- 
search personnel, facilities and costs. 
Classroom teachers are relieved of teach- 
ing responsibilities to attend committee 
meetings of the Council. 

Seven problem areas have been singled 
out for research effort: 
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Individualized Reading 

Modern Foreign Languages 

Junior High School Organization and 
Curriculum 

Organization of the Secondary School 
Day 

The Superior Achieving Student 

Kindergarten Organization and Cur- 
riculum 

Early Identification of Social-Emo- 
tional Problems. 

Cooperative research rigorously ap- 
plied to problems of this sort almost cer- 
tainly will bring results of wide popular 
interest. 


Airborne Television Instruction 


School communities across the nation 
are searching for ways and means of 
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Big New 16 inch 
rugged 


GLOBE BALL 


Now Available in all 12” & 16” DeLuxe Globes 
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“LIGHT AS A FEATHER 
TOUGH AS STEEL” 


CRAM’S indestructible New Globe Ball 


| Science and Research have teamed to- Indestructible for classroom uses and 
gether to produce this remarkable world hazards. Eliminates teacher's fear of 
globe. We don’t mean just ‘“NEW’’—it is breakage, when handled by students. | 


| completely revolutionary ... ee 
No longer is it necessary to treat your This new globe ball may be bounced, 
globe like fine china. dropped or hammered without ill effects. | 


Fill out the coupon below—see for yourself what this NEW Cram World Globe 
can do for more effective teaching and classroom uses. This new 16’ globe has 
strength and durability never before dreamed possible. Available with BE- 
GINNERS, POLITICAL or PHYSICAL-POLITICAL Map. 


GEORGE F. CRAM CO. : 
730 E. Washington St. Have Cram Send Descriptive 
Man Coll Literature 




















| | 
| Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
Name Title | 
; Name of School 
| City State 
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providing better quality education for 
more people. The Midwest Program 
on Airborne Television Instruction 
(MPATI) is effort to 
need.! It is a most ambitious experiment. 
Present plans call for a telecast from a 
high altitude airplane of 48 hours of 
course work per week, reaching six 
states in a radius of approximately 200 
miles from Montpelier, Indiana. The 
Ford Foundation and private industry 
are supporting the project to the extent 
of seven million dollars. Telecasting will 
begin in February 1961 and will become 

full-fledged comprehensive operation 
in the school year of 1961-62. 

The MPATI experiment is being 
planned and managed cooperatively by 
an administrative staff, a council and 
several supporting committees involving 
representatives from 18 areas in the tele- 
cast region, each area including an insti- 
tution of higher learning. During the 
summer of 1960, workshops were held 
at each of these schools to inform class- 


one 


room teachers and administrators about 
the experiment. Simultaneously, at Pur- 
due University, the carefully selected 
television teachers were working with 
curriculum specialists and other consult- 
ants in the preparation of courses of 
study. 
to be directed toward element: ry grades. 
forty percent toward secondary classes 
and twenty percent toward college level. 
The subject areas to telecast include: 
art, foreign language, guidance, humani- 
ties, international relations, language 
arts, mathematics, music, science and so- 


Forty percent of the courses are 


cial studies. 

Television instruction is not new, and 
it does have potential value in bringing 

‘Further details appear in an illustrated bro- 
chure entitled, “Midwest Program on Airborne 
Television Instruction.” The organization using 
the same name has offices in the Memorial Cen- 
ter, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 
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WHY JANIE 
CAN WRITE 


Janie is a lucky girl. Like you, her teachers 


care. They know how important good hand- 
writing will be in every aspect of Janie’s life, 
from obtaining grades on written work which 
truly reflect her ability to securing and hold- 
ing the position she wants in the world of 
adults. 

So Janie’s teachers make sure she uses good 
handwriting practices in all her written work. 
They insist on neatness, on legible letter 
forms, on proper spacing and alignment. 
They keep track of Janie’s personal problems, 
month by month. They help her to analvze 
her own handwriting and provide her the 
guidance necessary to improve. 

Janie’s teachers are well-informed, too. 
They know that educational research has 
shown the desirability of standardizing the 
instruction of handwriting through the use 
of a single system in a school or school group. 
They know that it is wise to give each child 
a personal handwriting book for ready refer- 
ence and guidance. 

Janie’s teachers know, too, that half our 
states have made exhaustive studies of the 
many systems on the market and that one 
system has -been approved in over 95% of 
these studies. Therefore, Janie’s teachers use 
the newest edition of the Noble system—and 
are as happy as Janie! Write Dept. EL for 
complete information. 


Publishers of America’s Most Widely Adopted 
Handuriting§System 





ae Na PSE PUBLISHERS, 
NOBLE &e my ™ 


ay. 


67 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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*. 4 WONDERFUL 
*, HOUSE 


Wonderful new 


Grades 1 and 2 


This delightful series is care- 
fully prepared by distin- 
guished writers, artists and edi- 
tors to entertain and encourage 
the child who is just learning 
to read. Lively, appealing sto- 
ries are illustrated with four- 
color pictures on every page. 


NEW TITLES 


WHALE HUNT 

By JANE WERNER WATSON, illus- 
trations by Claude Humbert. The 
exciting story of a boy named 
Ron whose heart’s desire is to 
catch a whale. (He does, too.) 
September. 


PEAR-SHAPED HILL 

By IrvinGc A. LEITNER, illustra- 
tions by Bernice Myers. The ad- 
ventures of a boy and girl who 
live on opposite sides of a pear- 
shaped hill, and what happens 
when they meet. September 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


TOO MANY BOZOS 

By LILIAN Moore, illustrations 
by Susan Perl. The story of a 
little boy and his amazing suc- 
cession of pets. 


WONDERFUL HOUSE 

By MARGARET WISE Brown, il- 
lustrations by J. P. Miller. A well- 
known fantasy by one of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding writers of books 
for children. 
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books 


the child can read by himself 


GOLDEN BEGINNING READERS 
in sturdy GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


Each $1.49 net 


ROUND ROUND WORLD 
Written and illustrated by 
MICHAEL DOUuGLAS. All about the 
world-wide travels of a delight- 
ful cat named Barnaby. 


WHERE DO YOU LIVE? 

By Eva Knox Evans, illustra- 
tions by Beatrice Darwin. About 
a fascinating walk through the 
woods. 


BELLING THE CAT 
AND OTHER STORIES 


By LELAND B. Jacoss, illustra- 
tions by Harold Berson. Three 
famous folk tales, retold with 
wit, warmth and simplicity by a 
specialist in children’s literature. 


THE KING WHO LEARNED 
TO SMILE 

By SEYMOUR REIT, illustrations 
by Gordon Laite. How poor 
Harold, a king, learns to be 


happy. 


JUST FOR FUN 

By PATRICIA ScarkY, illustrations 
by Richard Scarry. Simple, 
rhythmic prose describes the 
escapades of some delightful 
animals. 


LITTLE BLACK PUPPY 

By CHARLOTTE ZOLOTOW, illus- 
trations by Lillian Obligado. 
About a mischievous puppy and 
his people. 








Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library binding. 
Golden Press, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Publishers of the Golden Book Encyclopedia 
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rich and unusual experiences to large 
numbers of students. Over 500,000 pub- 
lic school pupils and 100,000 college stu- 
dents studied regular courses via tele- 
vision during the school year 1958-59. 
Thus, 569 public school systems and 117 
colleges and universities used television 
for direct instruction. In the MPATI ex- 
periment, telecasting from a plane five 
miles high will permit a geographic cov- 
erage that includes many small towns 
and rural areas, and will offer elaborate 
instructional aids carefully planned to 
meet the needs of the learners involved. 

The studied approach and the general 
procedures employed in this experiment 
may very well bring to light more cer- 
tain data to aid in resolving various 
problems and issues related to television 
instruction. If, indeed, it can serve well 
the purpose of improving quality in edu- 
cation for large numbers of learners, air- 
borne television warrants experimental 
attention. 


New Bulletins 


Michigan Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. A Statement of Basic Philosophy 
Regarding Public Education in Michi- 
gan. Bulletin No. 364. Lansing: the 
Department, 1960. 11 p. (No price in- 
dicated. ) 

The Michigan Department of Public 
Instruction has restated and reaffirmed 
the basic philosophy under which the 
department operates. As Superintendent 
Lynn M. Bartlett indicates in his Fore- 
word: “There is a fundamental desire 
on the part of citizens and educators 
alike to seek new ways and means by 
which there can be improvement in in- 
struction and in curriculum.” The Michi- 
gan group prizes local and democratic 
effort in program development; it sup- 
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F FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
and 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


American Assembly of Columbia 

University, 

edited by Douglas M. Knight 
Six distinguished authorities discuss 
the roles of the federal govern- 
ment and the nation’s colleges 
and universities in determining the 
future of higher education in 
America. They assess the accom- 
plishments and short-comings of 
past and present federal action 
in higher education and define 
the immediate and long-range 
problems. 


1960 192 pp. 
Text price: $3.50 clothbound 
$1.95 Spectrum Paperback 


CURRICULUM 
in the 
MODERN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Second Edition 

by Robert H. Beck and Walter W. 
Cook, both of University of 
Minnesota, and Nolan C. Kearney, 
St. Paul Public School System 





The new, completely revised edition 
has simplified the presentation of 
material, making it usable as an 
introductory course without pre- 
requisites. There is increased 
emphasis on growth and develop- 
ment and the importance of the 
teacher. Psychology, sociology 
and the broad areas of science and 
history are related to the problems 
of today, thus gaining meaning 
for teachers and pupils. 


1960 513 pp. Text price: $7.25 


To receive approval copies, write: 
Box 903, Dept. EL 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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For help in CLASSROOM GROUPING 


in arithmetic 


MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC 


Individual 
Progress 


Workbooks 


ROSSKOPF, MORTON, GRAY 
SPRINGSTUN, SCHAAF 


| Individual Progress Workbook 


Bet fo MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC 


Reteaching - Practice and Extension Challenge These new books feature a 


three-level unit organization 
that makes it easy for the 
teacher to assign work accord- 
ing to pupil needs and enables 
each pupil to progress as far 


as he can. 


Grades 3-8 


TEACHERS’ EDITIONS 





SILVER BURDETT 
COMPANY 


Morristown, New Jersey 





Chicago San Francisco Dallas Atlanta 
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ports the community school idea. The 
heart of the statement is a description 
of eleven values it holds: each one de- 
signed to promote the growth of demo- 
cratic community schools. 

The department’s central purpose in 
developing this statement was to check 
whether its philosophy was in line with 
the tremendous changes of the past gen- 
eration that have occurred in the state, 
the nation and the world. This type of re- 
examination and reconstruction of com- 
mon values would be a vitally significant 
activity for school systems everywhere. 
San Bernardino County Schools. Arith- 

metic for Today’s Children and Youth, 

Vol. III, Grades Seven and Eight. San 

Bernardino, California: Office of the 

County Superintendent, 1959. 188 p. 

(Price not indicated. ) 

Arithmetic teachers in grades seven 
and eight will surely welcome this 
guide.” 

In one of the finest formats available, 
and in scholarly fashion, it incorporates 
a sound approach to the teaching of 
arithmetic and the latest ideas regard- 
ing grade placement. The guide con- 
tains many fascinating illustrations and 
a wealth of instructional materials. Stu- 
dents of curriculum will appreciate the 
flexibility of its guidelines. 

A majority of the bulletin is made up 
of arithmetical understandings clearly 
described and assigned proper grade 
placement, together with numerous sug- 
gestions for developing the understand- 
ings. Following this is a substantial sec- 
tion on promising instructional practices. 
Therefore, in four major aspects of in- 
struction—philosophy, content, proce- 
dures and resources—this guide repre- 





* The preceding two volumes of this series of 
guides were designed for grades one through 
six and were reviewed in the December 1958 
issue of Educational Leadership. 
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Modern Secondary Education 


William M. Alexander, 

George Peabody College for 

Teachers 
J. Galen Saylor, 

University of Nebraska 
Recognized as a leader in its field, 
this basic text covers the principles 
and practices of secondary school edu- 
cation and analyzes today’s special 
problems and challenges. 


1959, 777 pp., $6.50 


The Teaching of Reading 


John J. DeBoer, 

University of Illinois 
Martha Dallmann, 

Ohio Wesleyan University 
“Tt is indeed gratifying to find a book 
which provides background first and 
then relates that background to the 
classroom situation.” -Lorraine Rein- 
hardt, Northwestern Univ. 
1960, 368 pp., $5.00 


Modern Elementary 


Curriculum, Rev. 
William B. Ragan, 

Univ. of Oklahoma: 
—with photo-comments and projects 
prepared by Celia 
Burns Stendler, Univ. of [Illinois 


“The revised edition of Modern Ele- 


and problems 


mentary Curriculum is an improve- 
ment over what I thought was the 
best book in the field.”” C. O. Robin- 
son, Univ. of Wyoming 


1960, 521 pp., $6.00 


HOLT, RINEHART and WINSTON, Inc. 
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A geography of ky 





world regions ¢  wortb SEQ 
= 0 om 
as they exist today... son HIGH SCHOOLS 


FO R \/ The development of world patterns with 


emphasis on population changes 


\V/ More than 100 maps including: 
e Full-color physical-political 
e Land use 


e Locator 








< 
= 


\/ 263 photographs illustrating specific 
ideas and activities or developing a 


Mary Viola Phillips = sve 


8 work units: World Patterns (a survey 
University of Pittsburgh of geographic patterns and tools); 
North America; South America; 
Europe; Asia; Pacific and Polar regions. 


e World Resources 
/ Problem-centered discovery of geographic 
relationships 
by | 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE New York 17, N.Y. 
Chicago 46, Ill. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY =| rasstens. cat 
A Division of Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc. eddie Fla. 


ee 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Penna. Baltes 1, Texas 
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sents an excellent product that should 
be vastly useful for teaching and learn- 
ing arithmetic. 


Long Beach Unified School District. 
Outdoor Education. Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia: Office of Curriculum Develop- 
ment, 1959. 88 p. (Price not indi- 
cated. ) 

Camp school experience was available 
to youngsters in Long Beach as early as 
1948. Since 1953, all sixth grade children 
have attended camp school each year; 
and by 1959 over 29,000 pupils had 
enjoyed this opportunity. The original 
guide was composed in 1948; this one 
is the third revision. Groups that worked 
on the guide have been widely represent- 
ative. They included central office per- 
sonnel, camp personnel, school princi- 
pals, the City Recreation Department, 
the Chamber of Commerce and _ the 
Parent-Teacher Association. 

The bulletin was designed to help 
camp staff and classroom teachers im- 
prove the effectiveness of camping ex- 
perience for youngsters, mainly through 
suggestions related to the pre-camp, in- 
camp and post-camp experiences of 
children. It presents clearly the objec- 
tives and organizational structure, a de- 
tailed breakdown of the outdoor educa- 
tion curriculum at Long Beach, several 
pages of very helpful bibliography and 
many audio-visual materials. The appen- 
dix includes an appropriate glossary of 
camp school terms; examples of various 
forms (for grouping campers or check- 
ing clothing, for example); and best of 
all, several practical examples of how 
the often neglected pre-camp and post- 
camp experiences might be developed. 
This bulletin is sound, interesting, con- 
cise, attractive, and extraordinarily use- 
ful. It is an excellent account of outdoor 
education. 
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[Portable Laboratories" for the Classroom 








How to dramatize 
basic concepts 
of magnetism and 


static electricity 


Ingenious new PRE-ELECTRICITY 
PHYSICS PORTABLE LAB makes possible 
effective, easy, enjoyable demonstration of 
otherwise hard-to-grasp principles of these 
two fundamental areas of physics. All ma- 
terials provided for 125 experiments involving 
charge, lines of force, repulsion and attrac- 
tion, effects of magnetic materials, others. 
Materials include alnico magnets, compasses, 
neon bulb, ores, magnetic tape, plastic strips, 
etc., plus sturdy plastic tray for convenience 
in working and ease of storage. List $5.95 
(quantity discounts for schools). For com- 
plete catalog of PORTABLE LABORATORY 
teaching aids, write Dept. M-149. 


SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER 


59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y 
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Gerald T. Gleason of the University of 
Wisconsin at Milwaukee on the New 
Lakeshore Curriculum Study Council; 
Mendel Sherman of the Indiana Uni- 
versity audio-visual division regarding 
the Midwest Program on Airborne Tele- 
vision Instruction; Ronald Welch on the 
bulletin on arithmetic; and Reynold Carl- 
son on outdoor education. The last two 
are at Indiana University. 

—ArTHUR Hoppe, Associate Professor 
of Education, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. 
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THE NEW I LEARN TO WRITE 


® provides writing activities interesting and 
meaningful to the child 


| Learn to Write 


® encourages self-evaluation and self-improve- 
ment papers 
| Learn to Write 


® stresses all language arts areas as a part of 
the writing program 
® recognizes individual differences 


© utilizes most modern, up-to-date, accepted 
teaching and learning techniques 


request examination 
copy; Dept. A8 


E. C. SEALE AND COMPANY, INC. 


3 East Fifty-fourth Street ndianapolis diana 














Education in the Forming of American Society 


By BERNARD BaILyn. In two provocative essays, Professor Bailyn of Harvard 
presents a new historical approach to American education, revising the pro- 
fessional educator’s school of history and simultaneously providing a deeper 
understanding of the present condition of American education. 

Viewing education as part of the entire process by which a culture transmits 
itself across the generations, Professor Bailyn emphasizes the ways in which 
traditional European culture adjusted to the New World environment, tracing 
the role of such vital social determinants as family, denominationalism, race 
relations, apprenticeship, and the economy. 

The first essay sketches the development of education during America’s forma- 
tive years and evaluates the existing writings on education in early American 
society. The second part of this pungent revision of American educational 
history is a bibliographical essay which presents, point by point, the gaps in 
our present knowledge, and suggests needs and opportunities for further con- 
sideration of the role of education in American history. 

Both essays were presented in their original form to a conference on Early 
American Education held in Williamsburg, Virginia, in October 1959. 

Available in November $3.50 


Published for the Institute of Early American History and Culture by 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS, Chapel Hill 
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Significant Books 


Through Art to Creativity. Manuel 
Barkan. Boston: Allyn and Bacon 
Inc., 1960. 

Through Art to Creativity is a book 
about children, their art, and the factors 
that affect its creation. Manuel Barkan, 
Professor of Art Education at The Ohio 
State University, has attempted t+ bridge 
the often very wide gap between theory 
and practice in art education. In order 
to do so Barkan has written a book which 
gives a running account of the activities 
within classrooms from the kindergarten 
to the sixth grade. Through various cri- 
teria Barkan selected 18 teachers from 
the midwest who were outstanding in 
their utilization of art within their re- 
spective classrooms. He visited these 
classrooms regularly, made tape record- 
ings and took candid photographs of 
the teachers, the children, and the activ- 
ities which developed. This narrative 
and visual data, together with Barkan’s 
own analyses, were compiled into a 
book which provides readers with an 
intimate view of creativity as it unfolds 
through art activities in the classroom. 

The book is divided into nine chap- 
ters. These chapters constitute five ma- 
jor sections dealing with art in the 
kindergarten, in the early elementary 
grades, in the middle elementary grades, 
and in the upper elementary school. 
The fifth section is titled, “What Is 
Good Teaching of Art?” The use of 
anecdotal records as a major source for 


October 1960 


Column Editor: 
Elizabeth Z. Howard 


Contributors: 
Elliot W. Eisner 
Berniece |. Smith 





a literary work is highly unusual for 
books on art education and indeed for 
the field of education in general. The 
method of using actual transcripts of 
human interactions is well known to the 
field of social work and has been used 
with great success in both the training 
and supervision of social case and group 
workers. As a method it has much to 
recommend it, for it makes stable that 
which is fleeting and evanescent. 

The chapters are written in pairs. One 
chapter relates the things that occurred 
during the class period and is supple- 
mented with photos. The dialogue is 
written verbatim as it came off the tape 
recorder so that the reader is able to 
savor the flavor of the atmosphere within 
each of the classrooms. In the following 
chapter Barkan builds up a theoretical 
framework in order to account for the 
behavior of the children. 

Barkan’s chapters on classroom analy- 
sis are divided into five sections: the 
developmental art achievements of the 
respective age levels, the content of the 
teachers conversations, the teachers’ use 
of class time, the use of classroom space 
and equipment, and the children’s art 
work. While all of the chapters and sec- 
tions would prove useful to new as well 
as experienced teachers, the section on 
children’s art work should be especially 
helpful since it uses pictures of the actual 
art work as it is being produced and be- 
cause it places its production in a spe- 
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Look what Beginner Books 
has now—Beginner Books for 














0 
beginning beginners! : 
a ; 
Ss ’ 
i | te 
‘i z 
DR. SEUSS has set the pace for this GreenEggsand Ham (<4 uw 
; : By Dr. Seuss (50-word \s : 
new series of books. With even lower adie we 'e J lie 
vocabulary ). ( B-16) [Beginner B r 
vocabularies than regular Beginner Put Me In the Zoo pyar ne ge sh 
We <a? . By Rosert LopsHIRE pone: Hg Riggs: Ree agget 
Books, they are for children who (100-word vocabulary). (B-17) poy make this 7M ng pl 
want to learn to read. They lead the Are You My Mother? di 
child across the bridge between be- The little creature pictured at the top of the page is fle 
. is & asking this provocative question. By P. D. Eastman. 
ing read to and reading himself. They —_—(100-word vocabulary). (B-18) la 
get to the root of most reading prob- And two new regular BEGINNER BOOKS th 
: (200-word vocabulary) 

ms ’ ; . m 

lems . . . and blow the problems out —_agennett Cerf’s Book of Riddles 
the window with laughs. Illustrated by Roy McKie. (B-15) dr 
The King’s Wish and Other Stories pc 
List price $1.95 each By BENJAMIN ELKIN. Illus. by Leonard Shortall. (B-14) hn 
; ane th 
Published by BEGINNER BOOKS, INC. Distributed by RANDOM HOUSE h 
For a complete list of Beginner Books, write to BEGINNER Books, INc., 457 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. an 
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cific context. In this way the reader can 


“see the work through time.” 


While Barkan recognizes the need for 
art skills on the part of the teacher, he 
makes a significant case for the motiva- 
tional and pacing aspect of art teaching. 
Analyzing one of the activities reported 
in the previous chapter he says: 

This rhythmic sequence served two im- 
portant purposes: it provided shifts in tempo 
to vary the attention of the children; and it 
created a natural flow where the content of 
one activity provided the background for 
the development of the next one. Alternat- 
ing activities which differ in tempo—such 
as dancing to listening to working—allow 
for relaxation and overcome tension. When 
the experiences in one activity contribute 
to the development of the next one, the se- 
quence encourages cumulative learning. 

By continually relating the described 
practices to theoretical scrutiny Barkan 
is able to identify the factors influencing 
the children’s work in art. 

In the final chapter of the book Barkan 
tries to tie together the conceptual 
strands that have run through its pages. 
He tries to identify the common facets 
of good teaching by identifying the 
common practices of good teachers. Bar- 
kan is quick to say that no single recipe 
for teaching exists. He claims each 
teacher taught artistically, that is, 
uniquely and with sensitivity. He be- 
lieves, however, that good teachers 
shared common characteristics. They 
provided a wide life space for the chil- 
dren in their classroom, they encouraged 
flexible and unusual thinking by stimu- 
lating their imaginations, they knew 
their children and their level of develop- 
ment and endeavored to help the chil- 
dren discover their own conscious pur- 
poses for creating. Above all, these 
teachers knew where they were going; 
they had both a sense of commitment 
and a direction. Through Art to Crea- 
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announcing... 
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SAFE 
LIVING 


Harotp T. GLENN 








New in 1960 and written especially for 
the junior high level. Stresses the 
operation and importance of School 
Safety Patrols, safety in school shops, on 
the playgrounds, on the street and at 
home. 

Includes the latest artificial respiration 
techniques and first aid is treated briefly. 
With much material obtained from the 
National Safety Council, author Glenn 
has created a highly important, much- 
needed text and guide. $3.60 


SAFE LIVING STUDY GUIDE 


Written by Glenn to provide a complete 
instructor’s teaching aid. Includes ques- 
tions, exercises and additional reference 


material. $1.00 
WIDELY ACCEPTED... 
ALGEBRA 
ACCELERATED Book 1 


Hitts & MAzzioTTa 


Written especially for the gifted student 
accelerated algebra programs, this new 
textbook has met wide acceptance. Pre- 
sents algebra as a scientific tool. De- 
velops the ability to write and solve 
linear and quadratic equations. Intro- 
duces statistics, slope, sets and inequal- 
ities. $3.44 


Order Your Copies Today 


























| | 
| CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. | 
8410 Duroc Bldg. Peoria, Illinois 
| | 
[] SAFE LIVING $3.60 
| [] SAFE LIVING STUDY GUIDE $1.00 | 
| “~) ALGEBRA ACCELERATED (Book 1) $3.44 | 
(] FREE EDUCATIONAL CATALOG 
| “] Send Billed on 30-day approval | 
| [] Send Postpaid $_. ———CiEErnclsied | 
L] Send C.O.D. 
| Name | 
| School Name | 
| School Address | 
| Street | 
| City State | 
[sins ceun’ cient asia ear-steareniaimneaeieeduncaiaanatia ae ane 
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4 new 





Allabout Books 


teh “Dramatic, informational presentation of 
scientific subjects written by outstanding authori- 
ties in their fields.” — INSTRUCTOR MAGAZINE 
Oct., $1.95 each 
All About The Planets 
By Patricia Lauser. Illus. by Arthur Renshaw. 
(A33) 


All About Fish 

Written and illustrated by Cart Burcer. (A34) 
All About Undersea Exploration 

By Rutu Brinpvze. Photographs. 

All About Great Medical Discoveries 
By Davin Dietz. Illustrated by Ernest Kurt 
Barth. (A36) 


(A35) 


6 new Easy-To-Read Books 


o 


+> | C2 
WED LOn// 
_ read book ~ 





abe These books for graduates of BEGINNER 
Books are just as much fun to read, too. Simple 
words and simple sentences tell exciting stories 
or offer exciting facts. Most third graders are 
able to read them, and older brothers and sisters 
like them too. Illustrated. $1.95 each 
The Story of The Atom 

By Mae and Ira Freeman. Illustrated by René 
Martin. (B14) 
Hurricanes, Tornadoes, and Blizzards 

By KaTuryn Hirt. Illus. by Jean Zallinger. (B15) 


Landmark Books 


te “Offer adequate proof that fact can be more 
dramatic and absorbing than fiction.” — Millicent 
Taylor, Education Editor, THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR. Illustrated with maps and drawings. 
Sept., $1.95 each 
Heroines of The Early West 
By Nancy Witson. Ross. Illustrated by Paul 
Galdone. (91) 
The Alaska Gold Rush 
By May McNEEenr. Illustrated by Lynd Ward. 
The Golden Age of Railroads (92) 
By Stewart H. Hovsrook. Illustrated by Ernest 
Richardson. (93) 


. new Legacy Books 





wale Exciting new versions of the great and en- 
during myths, legends and folk tales of long ago, 
retold by famous storytellers of today. Illustrated 
in color. Ages 9-12. Sept., $1.50 each 
Medusa’s Head 

By Jay WiiuiaMs. Illus. by Steele Savage. ( Y11) 
The Song of Roland 

By ELeanor Cvrark. Illustrated by Leonard E. 
Fisher. (Y12) 


Satellites In Outer Space 
By Isaac Asimov. Illus. by John Polgreen. (B16) 


Everything Happens To Stuey 
By Li1an Moore. Illus. by Mary Stevens. (B17) 


Champ, Gallant Collie 

By Parricia Lauper. Illustrated by Leonard 
Shortall. (B18) 
It’s A Holiday — Here’s Why 

By ANN McGoverw. Illustrated by Dagmar 


Wilson. (B19) 
From Pearl Harbor To Okinawa 
By Bruce BLIvEN, Jr. Photos and maps. (94) 


The Story of Australia 
By A. Grove Day. Illus. by W. R. Lohse. (W44) 


Captain Cortes Conquers Mexico 
By Wiu1aM Jounson. Illus. by Jose Cisneros. 
(W45) 


Florence Nightingale 
By Rut Fox Hume. Illustrated by Robert 
Frankenberg. (W46) 


The Adventures of Hercules 

By CxiirTon FaApIMAN. Illustrated by Louis 
Glanzman. (Y13) 
Sindbad The Sailor 

By NATHANIEL BENCHLEY. Illustrated by Tom 
O'Sullivan. (Y14) 
William Tell 

By KATHARINE SCHERMAN. Illustrated by 
Georges Schreiber. (Y15) 





Elephant Boy of Burma 

By Rosert Harry, Sr. A Burmese boy struggles 
to prove himself by mastering an unruly young 
elephant. Illustrated by Matthew Kalmenoff. 
Ages 8-12. $2.95 


RANDOM HOUSE, 457 MADISON 


Dwarf Long Nose 

By WiLHELM HavurF. Translated by Doris Orgel. 

Introduction by Phyllis McGinley. First English 

translation of a beloved German fairy tale. With 

beautiful two-color wash drawings by Maurice 

Sendak (who illustrated A Hole is To Dig). 
August, $2.95 


AVE., NEW YORK 22 
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tivity ought to be one of the most useful 
and lucid books written on art educa- 
tion. 

—Reviewed by Exttior W. EISNER, 
Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago. 


Teaching Music. Raymond Elliott, 
Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill 
Books, Inc. 1960. 322 p. 


This well-written book is designed to 
present both the “how and what of 
music instruction at the elementary 
level.” Although the emphasis is placed 
upon the correlation of music with other 
subjects, there is much in the book that 
is concerned with the teaching of music 
per se. 

The author, long a leader in the field 
of education, has said that his book 
“should enable the reader (a) to grow 
culturally through a better understand- 
ing and appreciation of music; (b) to 


broaden horizons into other subject areas 
and thus be better prepared to present 
music to the elementary child; (c) to 
facilitate the preparation of units and 
lesson plans in order to bring music and 
social studies into a more comprehensive 
and meaningful whole; (d) to know how 
music relates to people and other areas 
of study.” 

This book has been divided into two 
parts. The first part deals with methods 
of teaching music. This section includes 
chapters devoted individually to sing- 
ing, rhythm, reading music, creating, 
playing instruments and comprehensive 
teaching. 

In Part II, the author supplies a pro- 
digious amount of reference material. 
Here, he presents “a panoramic view of 
music as it relates to history in general 
and to people in particular.” American 
and European history are traced simul- 
taneously. In this way, the author re- 





New, Improved 
Handwriting Series! 
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GUIDING GROWTH 
IN HANDWRITING! 


By Frank N. Freeman, Ph.D. 


Zaner-Bloser proudly announces a new series of Recorders, 
GUIDING GROWTH IN HANDWRITING. 
concept of handwriting as a communication art, this new 
series incorporates many outstanding features: 


Based on the 


Coordination of handwriting technique, forms of written 
expression, and content areas. 


Correlation of writing with language arts, social stud- . 
ies, health, science and other subjects. 


Separate Recorders for transition from manuscript to 
cursive writing in either Grade Two or Grade Three. 


Each page includes content area, recording area, and 
development area, including the point of emphasis. 


Two teaching Manuals included. 


poy Thoroughly tested and proved in the classroom, GUIDING 
3 We GROWTH IN HANDWRITING is truly a major advance 
aS in the teaching of better handwriting. 


Please write for full details 


Damar: Ailes 


612 N. Park St., Columbus, Ohio 
Dept. EL 
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Preprinted 


«CARBON 
MASTERS 






140 TITLES for any 
LIQUID DUPLICATOR 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH GRADE 9 








ENGLISH — Grades 1 to 9 

PHONICS — Grades 1 to 5 
SEASONS — Elementary 

SCIENCE — Kindergarten to Grade 6 
ARITHMETIC — Kindergarten to Grade 8 
READING READINESS 

OUTLINE MAPS — All Grades 
SOCIAL STUDIES — Grades 1 to6 
HEALTH & SAFETY — Grades ! to 3 
HEALTH — Junior High 

GUIDANCE — Junior High 

SPECIAL EDUCATION SERIES 

Write for Complete Catalog 

of 140 Liquid Duplicating Titles 


THE CONTINENTAL PRESS, INC. 
ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 







veals how the events in a particular pe- 
riod may have influenced the composers 
and the folk and art material of that 
time. Here, too, are song and record 
lists, charts, pictures, interpretations of 
national characteristics in music, defini- 
tions of dance forms, sketches of out- 
standing composers, lists of leading per- 
sonalities suggesting the achievements of 
a period, and much more. 

This book would seem to be an ex- 
cellent choice for use in college music 
education classes. It has everything in 
just about the right amount—philosophy, 
the history of music education, consist- 
ent references to child development, 
humor, ready-made subjects for discus- 
sion, methodology, excellent and abun- 
dant reference material and a fine bibli- 
ography. 

Although much that is in this book has 
been said before, there is an advantage 
in having it all under one cover. In it, 
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teachers and prospective teachers can 
find a wealth of material. Finally, in this 
book the classroom teacher can find 
that for which he constantly searches, 
“something practical.” 

—Reviewed by Bernicce I. Situ, Di- 
rector of Vocal Music, Cossitt Avenue 
School, LaGrange, Illinois. 


Creativity and Its Cultivation. Harold 
H. Anderson, Editor. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1959. 


Creativity and Its Cultivation is es- 
sentially a collection of addresses given 
at the Interdisciplinary Symposia on 
Creativity at Michigan State University 
in 1958. This book is one of the most 
important on creativity since the publi- 
cation of Ghiselin’s volume, The Crea- 
tive Process, in the early ’50’s. The prob- 
lem of creativity has been approached 
from the standpoints of sociology, psy- 
chology, philosophy and education and 
the reader will find a wide array of ideas 
which will stimulate and tantalize his 
imagination. While the creative process 
has been of interest through the ages, 
only recently have research tools been 
used systematically to inquire into its 
nature. Both psychologists and _philoso- 
phers have been quick to recognize the 
complexity of this task, for they have 
recognized its elusive (if not mysterious ) 
character. 

Mead, Fromm, Maslow, and Guilford 
are among the eminent authors repre- 
sented in the volume. Each writer ap- 
proaches the problem of creativity from 
his own bias, but each produces sections 
within the book which ought to prove 
basic to anyone interested in inquiring 
into creativity. This volume lays out the 
quality and character of the current 
thinking on creativity. 

—Reviewed by Ex.xtior W. EIsNeEr, 
University of Chicago, Illinois. 
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ASCD Boand, of Director Executive Committee, 1960-61, and the following: 


MEMBERS ELECTED AT LARGE: Harry Bard, Baltimore Jr. Coll., Md. (1964); Althea Beery, Pub. Schs., 
Cincinnati, Ohio (1964); Mildred Biddick, Pub. Schs., Denver, Colo. (1963); William H. Bristow, Pub. 
Schs., New York City (1962); Margaret Chenoweth, Pub. Schs., Janesville, Wisc. (1962); Joyce Cooper, 
Univ. of Fla., Gainesville (1961); George Denemark, Univ. of Wisconsin-Milwaukee (1963); Ruth Dodds, 
Sacramento Co. Schs., Calif. (1961); Agnes D. Kantz, Pub. Schs., Midland, Texas (1962); C. Glen Hass, 
Univ. of Fla., Gainesville (1964); Howardine G. Hoffman, Co. Pub. Schs., Los Angeles, Calif. (1964); C. W. 
Hunnicutt, Syracuse Univ., New York (1961); Arthur J. Lewis, Pub. Schs., Minneapolis, Minn. (1963); 
Gertrude Lewis, Office of Ed., Wash., D.C. (1963); A. Harry Passow, Tchrs. Coll., Columbia Univ., New 
York City (1963); Galen Saylor, Univ. of Nebr., Lincoln (1962); Helen H. Sornson, Ball St. Tehrs. Coll., 
Muncie, Ind. (1962); Maycie K. Southall, George Peabody Coll. for Tehrs., Nashville, Tenn. (1961); 
William Van Til, N. Y. Univ., New York City (1961); Fred Wilhelms, San Francisco St. Coll., Calif. (1964). 

STATE REPRESENTATIVES TO THE BOARD: -{/ahama—Guy Duncan, Livingston St. College, Living- 
ston; L. G. Walker, Co. Supv., Marion; J. T. Williams, Pub. Schs., Gadsden. Arizona—James J. Jelinek, 
\riz. St. Univ., Tempe; Caroline Tuttle, Pub. Schs., Phoenix. Arkansas—Hazel Dabney, Pub. Schs., Pine 
Bluff; Ralph Riley, Pub. Schs., Fort Smith. California— Robert Fisk, Chico St. Coll., Chico; Ursula Hogan, 
Pub. Schs., Sacramento; Edith Merritt, San Francisco St. Coll., San Francisco; Mary H. Mitchell, Pub. 
Schs., Palm Springs; Harry W. Phillips, Pub. Schs., Los Angeles; George P. Rusteika, Alameda Co. Schs., 
Castro Valley. Florida—Marian W. Black, Fla. St. Univ., Tallahassee; Susan Dowdell, Hillsborough Co. 
Schs., Tampa; John P. McIntyre, St. Dept. of Ed., Tallahassee; Kimball Wiles, Univ. of Fla., Gainesville. 
Georgia—Johnnye V. Cox, Univ. of Ga., Athens; Frances R. Hicks, St. Coll. for Women, Milledgeville; 
Lutian R. Wootton, Univ. of Ga., Athens. Hawaii— Lotty Canaday, Dept. of Pub. Inst., Honolulu; Marjory 
Hieronymus, Pub. Schs., Honolulu. Idaho—James L. Black, Coord. of Inst., Nampa; William G. Ward, 


Pub. Schs., Idaho Falls. [//inois—Fred Barnes, | of Ill., Urbana; Cecilia Lauby, Ill. St. Normal Univ., 
Normal; Mildred Menard, Co. Schs., Kankakee; Pauline Meyer, Menard Co. Schs., Petersburg; John 
Prater, Pub. Schs., Maywood. Indiana—Lewis rilfoy, Pub. Sehs., Indianapolis; William P. Moser, 
New Albany-Floyd Co. Cons. Sch. Corp., New ; Edgar M. Tanruther, Ind. St. Tchrs. Coll., Terre 
Haute. Jowa—Carl R. Brown, Dir. Elem. Educ., Robert O. Wright, Pub. Schs., Ottumwa. Kansas— 
Herbert I. Bruning, Shawnee-Mission Dist. Hig s., Merriam; Sylvia Nelson, Pub. Schs., Topeka. 


Kentucky—Eddie Belcher, Pub. Schs., Louisville; Roy B. Smith, Owensboro Cty Schs., Owensboro. Louisi- 
ana—Leonard F. Fowler, Northwestern St. Coll. of La., Natchitoches; John D. Greene, East Baton Rouge 
Parish Sch. Bd., Baton Rouge; Dorothy Kell, Natchitoches Parish Schs., Natchitoches. Maryland—Vernon 
E. Anderson, Univ. of Md., College Park; Anne W. Caldwell, Montgomery Co. Bd. of Educ., Rockville; 
Mildred Hoyle, Prince Georges Co. Schs., Upper Marlboro. Michigan—Ruth Bacon, Pub. Schs., Port 
Huron; Paul Carter, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Delmo Della-Dora, Wayne Co. Bd. of Educe., Detroit; 
Robert Kingsley, Pub. Schs., Midland; H. Leroy Selmeier, Pub. Schs., Grosse Pointe. Minnesota—Frances 
A. Blake, Pub. Schs., St. Louis Park; Eino Kiskinen, Pub. Schs., Excelsior; Agnes McCarthy, Pub. Schs., 


Faribault. Missouri—Pauline G. Garrett, Univ. of Mo., Columbia; Raymond A. Roberts, St. Dept. of 
Educ., Jefferson City; W. J. Underwood, Pub. > , Lee’s Summit. Montana—Milford Franks, Montana 
St. Coll., Bozeman; John Shively, Pub. Schs., Bozeman. Nebraska—Pearl R. Schaaf, St. Dept. of Educ., 


Lincoln; Don Stumpff, St. Tchrs. Coll., Kearney. \ew Jersey—Emil Massa, Pub. Schs., Teaneck; Robert 
G. Payton, Pub. Schs., Short Hills; Harold Shafer, Pub. Schs., Ridgewood, Robert W. Ward, Pub. Sch., 
Anandale. New York—Gerald Cleveland, Pub. Schs., Syracuse; Grace Gates, Pub. Schs., Clarence; Bernard 
W. Kinsella, Pub. Schs., Rochester; Joseph Leese, N. Y. St. Coll. for Tehrs., Albany; Hazel Prehm, Pub. 
Schs., Great Neck; Charles M. Shapp, Pub. Schs., New York City. North Carolina—Catherine Howan, 
Gaston Co. Schs., Gastonia; Martha Johnston, Elem. Supv., Charlotte; Lois Reich, Elem. Supv., Lexington; 
Madeline Tripp, St. Dept. of Educ., Raleigh. Ohio— Mary L. Beverly, Pub. Schs., Akron; Phila Humphreys, 
St. Dept. of Educ., Columbus; Ruby Kaphart, Allen Co. Schs., Lima; Russell A. Milliken, Ohio Univ., 
Athens, Lorene L. Ort, Bowling Greene St. Univ., Bowling Greene. Oklahoma—Richard E. Collier, Okla. St. 
Univ., Stillwater; Helen Jones, Okla. St. Univ., Stillwater. Oregon—Charline L. Edwards, Pub. Schs., Cor- 
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Recent ASCD publications — 


Educating for Economic Competence 


Presents a practical approach to effective education 
for economic understanding. 

This report suggests principles and practices that 
have proved effective in economic education from 
primary grades through junior high school. 

It demonstrates that economic education is an inte- 
gral part of instruction, just as is reading, or mathe- 
matics, or science. 

Prepared by ASCD’s Commission on Education for 
Economic Competence. 


78 pages Price: $1.00 


Freeing Capacity To Learn 


Scholars from allied disciplines bring findings from 
their fields to bear on the school’s problem of help- 
ing children and youth learn more effectively. 


Specialists in curriculum, in anthropology, psychol- 
ogy, human growth and development, and in study 
of exceptional children probe underachievement and 
suggest new aproaches to learning. 


Based on papers presented at ASCD’s Fourth Cur- 

riculum Research Institute, Alexander Frazier, Chair- 

man. 

97 pages Price: $1.00 
Order from: 


Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA 
1201. Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 














